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Events of the Teck. 


Tue Trades Union Congress has not only pronounced 
overwhelmingly in favor of the nationalization of mines, 
with joint control by the workers and the State. It has 
issued a very definite challenge, even an ultimatum, to 
the Government. The Parliamentary Committee has 
been instructed to send an immediate deputation to the 
Prime Minister, and, failing the acceptance by the 
Government of the Majority Report of the Coal Com- 
mission, a special Trade Union Congress is to be held to 
decide what form of action is to be taken to compel the 
Government to accept the Majority Report. The word- 
ing of this resolution, which obviously has been carefully 
considered, is extremely significant ; for by it the Congress 
is definitely pledged not merely to advocate, but to 
enforce nationalization. In other words, if the Govern- 
ment persists in its refusal to grant national ownership 
and joint control, the Government is to be forced to 
appeal to the country. 

* * % 

This drastic resolution was passed practically 
without opposition, for the 77,000 votes cast 
against it were ‘almost, if not quite, all those 
of the Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union, and it is impossible 
to take Mr. Havelock Wilson and his Union seriously as 
representing any real body of Labor opinion. The plain 
fact is, then, that the whole body of Labor is determined 
either to secure nationalization with joint control of the 
mines—with railways, shipping and other transport, as 
Mr. J. H. Thomas clearly stated, to follow—or else to 
turn out the Government. This being so, the central 
point of interest lies in the form of Government which 
will succeed the present one, and in the reserves of states 
manship which the Labor movement possesses. It is not 
easy to foresee what the future will be; but there can no 
longer be any doubt that the battle is now definitely 
begun between the rising forces of Labor and the decaying 
remains of the Coalition. 

. % x 

THE nationalization issue may easily force some of 
the questions on which ‘‘ direct action ’’ was originally 
suggested into the background. The Russian adventure 
indeed still looms large, and the reference back of the 
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Parliamentary Committee’s report shows the strength of 
the feeling in Labor circles against what is definitely 
developing into a war against Socialism and Socialist 
democracy. As the struggle between Labor and the 
Government enters upon its decisive phase, all single 
issues, however important they may be, merge into the 
one general issue of the nature of the Government which 
is to hold power in this country. If, then, “ direct 
action ’’ revives, it will revive in a more constructive 
form; for it will be directed not to persuading a bad 
Government to do good things, but to replacing a bad 
Government by one that will have, it is hoped, a natural 
inclination to do good things. 

Now for a general movement of protest against not 
merely the doings, but the continued existence, of the 
present Government, Labor will find a growing measure 
of support in all democratic circles. But we do not see 
that this attitude of Labor need lead to direct action. 
Governments are superseded in this country, at least, 
by constitutional pressure, and this, we imagine, is what 
the Labor Party has really in mind. Say, for example, 
that the Government refuse nationalization. The Labor 
Party can then open a great national campaign for it, 
expound their thesis, and convert the country to it, as 
we are convinced they can do. That is the act of 
citizenship to which all constitutional parties are 
committed. “Direct action,” in the shape of a general 
political “ strike,’ attacks a Government, not by 
converting the general body of citizens to anti- 
Governmentalism, but by coercing them. All the trouble, 
of course, came from the spirit of unconstitutionalism 
which governed last year’s election. The remedy for it 
is a second and a constitutional election. 

* * * 

Own the inner spirit of the Conference one who was 

present writes to us:— 


“The vote of censure on the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of the Trade Union Congress for its refusal to 
convene a National Conference to discuss direct action 
greatly surprised most people outside the union move- 
ment and not a few inside. The action of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee was disapproved by many trade 
unionists who, although they oppose direct action, hold 
that the movement is in danger of something like 
bureaucratic rule, and favor a more frequent recourse to 
rank-and-file opinion. The example of the miners, who 
insist on delegate consultation at every stage of an 
important movement, has been before other trade union 
bodies during this year. The connection between Mr. 
Smillie’s vehement indictment of the Parliamentary 
Committee and his appeal on the following day for the 
full and united support of the whole _ trade 
union movement for nationalization was _ seen 
in the proposal for a special Congress if the Government 
persists in its refusal to accept the Sankey Report. The 
Chairman and Mr. Clynes were unwise to associate the 
discussion with the policy of direct action, particularly 
as they knew that a straight vote on that question would 
be asked for at a later stage. The success of the motion, 
in face of the irrelevant appeals to Congress not to 
commit the movement to direct action, merely 
strengthened the hands of the extremists.” 

x ¥ % 


Tus week’s disclosures about Russia make an issue 
which the Prime Minister cannot avoid. He can only 
delay a crisis, since Parliament is not sitting. It is now 
disclosed on the authority of General Tronside himself, 
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that Mr. Churchill has pursued at Archangel a big 
strategical scheme, that cannot be reconciled with his 
assurances to the House of Commons. The plan in June 
was not merely to link up with Koltchak marching from 
Siberia, but to make Archangel bis base. Our force, 
which Mr. Churchill talked only of relieving and sup- 
porting, was to advance at once a full 300 miles to Kotlas, 
and ultimately, thanks to operations from the Murman 
coast and at Petrograd, its front was to extend from 
Archangel by way of Kotlas to Petrograd itself. There 
is no reason to think that this vast design was dropped, 
when Koltchak began to retreat. On the contrary, 
Colonel Sherwood-Kelly, V.C., has come home from 
Archangel to warn us that the advance far into the 
interior still goes on, in obedience to some undisclosed 
design. Tanks have just arrived, and Reuter declares 
that we have men enough at Archangel to march 
to Petrograd. Either Mr. Churchill has grossly deceived 
the country, or else he has wasted lives and money-in a 
meaningless demonstration. In either case, he is unfit 
to hold his present office for one day longer. 
% % *% 

WE analyse elsewhere the contradiction between Mr. 
Churchill’s assurances and the Ironside revelations. That, 
however, is only part of the case against this Russian 
adventure. The Esthonian Government, to which we 
would never give a full pledge of independence, since the 
Koltchak-Denikin school is fighting for the restoration 
of the Russian Empire, is now negotiating at Pskoff with 
the Bolsheviks for a definite peace. The latter state 
that the Lithuanian Government is also treating with 
them. Thus the now demoralized and always useless 
Russian forces under Yudenitch remain without 
a base for the attack on Petrograd which was essential 
to Mr. Churchill’s scheme. It is an open secret that 
General Gough has come to London to advise against 
persistence in this adventure. The Esthonians have 
taken their present line, partly because they dread 
“White ’’ Imperial Russia no less than they dread the 
Bolsheviks, and partly because their own working class, 
largely Bolshevik in sympathy, has imperatively called 
for peace. 

* % % 

MEANWHILE, as the land forces against the Soviet 
Republic crumble away, our navy remains active. The 
“ Daily Herald” reports from Stockholm that in reply 
to a deputation from Swedish merchants and also to 
Labor representations, the Swedish Government has 
stated that it dare not actively promote trade with 
Russia. It would have to send warships to escort 
Swedish trading ships through our blockade, and that 
would mean a conflict with the Entente. In short, we 
are enforcing a blockade, in spite of official statements 
to the contrary. The effect of it is that the hospitals 
in Petrograd are without medicines of any kind, and the 
mortality from cholera is said to be in that city alone 
200 daily. It is an odious hypocrisy which professes 
to be shocked at Bolshevik atrocities, and yet by the 
mere exclusion of medicines causes a mortality in com- 
parison with which the Red Terror may be a trifle. The 
Paris Press, meanwhile, has published our agreement 
with the Yudenitch Government. In return for our 
military aid we are to receive compensations (presumably 
naval bases) in the Baltic, and a free hand in Persia. 

Austria has signed the peace which sentences her to 
a slow death, but the Assembly in authorizing the 
Government to accept it, unanimously reaffirmed its 
resolve to be united to Germany. Roumania offered to 
sign with a reservation objecting to any control by the 
League of Nations over her racial minorities, We are 














glad to see that the Allied Council has replied that she 
must sign unconditionally, or not at all. Serbia also 
wishes to register an objection: she will accept contrul 
by the League in her new territories but objects to it 
in Macedonia. There, of course, it is more necessary 
than elsewhere. Almost the whole population of Mace- 
donia consists of non-Serbian minorities—Bulgarians, 
Albanians, Vlachs and Turks. In Hungary, meanwhile, 
the Archduke’s Cabinet still rules, though the Archduke 
is not nominally at its head, and is preparing to ‘‘ make 
the elections.’” The Roumanian occupation continues, 
and the Council, which surely cannot have been deceived 
by the childish tale of the wireless messages that never 
arrived, has withdrawn its ultimatum, and sent Sir 
George Clark instead, to talk politely to Bucharest, 
Little news arrives from Budapest, and press messages 
are evidently held up like th» Council’s notes. The last 
letter from the ‘‘ Guardian’: ’ correspondent spoke of a 
reign of terror so oppressive {hat even bankers and great 
nobles declare that Bela Kun was preferable. 
. * 
Tue memoirs of Admiral Tirpitz, of which the 
“ Sunday Times ’”’ has begun to publish copious extracts, 
promise to be much the most interesting of the many 
revelations from German leaders. Like those of Luden- 
dorff they impress us as honest, but even more obviously 
than his, they are a continual polemic directed against 
rival war-lords. How far von Tirpitz gives contemporary 
documents, we do not know, but these would be necessary 
to establish the very large claims which he makes for 
prescience. In the main the effect of his disclosures is to 
diminish the idea which was entertained among us of his 
influence and authority, both before the war and during 
its course. By his own account, his advice was seldom 
sought and was nearly always over-ruled. That is prob- 
ably in the main true, for both his rivals, Bethmann- 
Hollweg and Hindenburg (or Ludendorff) survived him 
in office. He is very anxious to show that naval rivalry 
had really nothing to do with the outbreak of the war. 
He regards commercial jealousy as a more serious cause 
of the early Anglo-German friction, and certainly it is 
true, as he points out, that the naval position had 
reached stability before 1914, on the basis of the 16 to 
10 standard, which he contentedly accepted. He reminds 
us that the original purpose of the enlarged German navy 
was to cope with the French fleet, though, of course, he 
does not deny that as we gradually moved away from the 
Triple and practically entered the Dual Alliance, he was 
building also against us. 
* * ® 
Tue Admiral’s account of the Haldane negotiations 
is very full, but in the main it confirms the versions 
already published from both sides. He pays a high 
tribute to Lord Haldane’s cleverness, and regards him 
as a very shrewd bargainer, who managed to dazzle the 
Kaiser and the Chancellor with very illusory concessions. 
Certainly to offer the reversion only of territory that 
belonged to others was not exactly generous (he mentions 
not merely Portuguese possessions, but also Belgian and 
French), but it was proof that we no longer opposed 
German expansion in Africa. Incidentally one may 
remark, it is a comment on our present thesis that 
Germans are unfit to rule natives. Moreover, von 
Tirpitz makes no mention of the Bagdad agreement. 
On his side, he declares, he meant to be compliant, and 
would not have minded sacrificing the Supplementary 
Naval Bill (Novelle) for a declaration of neutrality. He 
criticized the Chancellor chiefly for revealing to Lord 
Haldane the cleavage in the German Government, and 
for negotiating on the basis of the Novelle, not as first 
drafted, but as revised, by himself. That may bea sound 
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technical criticism, if hard bargaining was to be the rule, 
The salient feature in this version (though it is not new) 
is the emphasis which von Tirpitz lays on Lord Haldane’s 
insistence on “the unconditional loyalty of Great 
Britain towards the ententes with France and Russia.” 
In the end, however, the 10 to 16 standard was accepted ; 
the naval rivalry ended, and “that bone of contention 
was buried.”’ 
* * * 

THERE is something for every school of critics in the 
account which von Tirpitz gives of the outbreak of the 
war. He blames the Chancellor sharply and justly for 
his failure to accept the Serbian reply as a substantial 
diplomatic victory, and also for his failure to accept the 
mediation of four Great Powers. The root of the whole 
series of errors lay (1) in a refusal to believe that Britain 
would come in, and (2) in an underestimate of our strength 
when we did come in. The Admiral states that Prince 
Henry brought back from London the definite assurance 
of King George that we should remain neutral, and the 
Kaiser trusted “ the word of a King.” It is interesting 
that while Tirpitz accuses the Chancellor and German 
diplomacy generally of every sort of ineptitude, he main- 
tains stoutly that the German Government did not desire 
the war, but blundered into it. That, we are able to 
state, is also the opinion of an equally sharp critic of 
quite another school-—Prince Lichnowsky. He backs 
this statement by some strange corroborative evidence 
that Germany was really very ill-prepared for the war. 
As to strategy von Tirpitz tells us that he stood all along 
for the opinion that Britain was technically the chief 
enemy, whereas von Moltke laughed at our army (“ we 
could arrest it’’), and the Chancellor wished to humor 
us, in order later to use us to prepare peace. Von Tirpitz 
regarded Calais as a more important, objective than Paris, 
and would have aimed primarily at cutting our transport 
across the Straits—in which he doubtless was the sounder 
strategist. 

* * * 

OneE-THIRD of Mr. Wilson's speaking tour is over. 
It is a spectacular success. The President’s extempore 
gift is a revelation to the vast audiences, who, to their 
amazement, discover that this master of formal rhe- 
toric can throw off a speech or two to a fresh multitude 
every day. The strength of the Presidential position 
rests upon the intense anxiety of America to get the 
Treaty out of the way, the universal belief that the 
suspense is not only ruinous to business, but is the main 
element in the continuance of high prices, and the feeling 
that, after all, the United States must henceforward 
carry its definite share of the international burden. His 
weakness lies in the curious mingling of interests and 
influences against the Wilsonian policy and attitude; 
the sense of his calamitous defeat in Paris, popular 
antagonism to the Shantung deal, suspicion of Article 
X., suspicion of British Imperialism, the President’s 
contempt of the Senate, and his continued refusal to 
associate the pro-League Republican leaders with his 
campaign. Further, he is taking the line that hostility 
to the Treaty is pro-Germanism and is ridiculing the 
Republican opposition as ‘‘ quitters’’—an odious word 
for all good Americans. The most regrettable feature in 
the President’s campaign is his insistence upon the 
soundness of the Treaty and his demand for its full 
acceptance. Beyond question, his appeal to the mind 
of America was finer and far stronger when he took 
the line that his whole weight in Paris had been used 
on the side of merciful and moderating statesmanship. 
The Foreign Relations Committee has now reported 
on the Treaty, and the Senate may occupy yet « 1other 
month in the conclusive debate. 








Tue “ Plumb Plan,” so called after Mr. Glenn E. 
Plumb, counsel for the organized railroad workers of 
America, is attracting an increasing amount of attention 
in this country. It is a plan for the national ownership 
of the American railroads, and for their management 
jointly by the manual workers, the “ brain workers,”’ 
and the State. It is significant that this scheme, which 
resembles the proposal put forward by the miners in this 
country, and the scheme long advocated under the name 
of “ National Guilds”’ or “ Guild Socialism,’’ has sud- 
denly enlisted the enthusiastic support of the whole body 
of American railroad workers. It had been supposed 
that America was the one great industrial country in 
which the organized workers were unlikely to make 
demands of a far-reaching character. But America is 
no more immune from such tendencies than this country, 
and the claim of the workers for an essentially higher 
status in industry is world-wide. Plainly, we are 
approaching a new order in industry, under which the 
claims of the various groups will be fundamentally re- 
valued and readjusted. Our chance as a nation depends 
upon our success in making the revaluation and read- 
justment without a violent upheaval. 


% % 


‘THE pacification of the Punjab is one of the most 
imperial urgent tasks of the hour. The Government, 
we are afraid, has thrown away the one hope of attaining 
it. A strong and impartial commission of inquiry was 
demanded. The commission appointed this week, with 
Lord Hunter as chairman, contains representatives of 
the Indian military and civil services, but no nominee 
of the Indian representative bodies. In India it will 
once again be said that the accused and the judge are 
one. Sir Michael O’Dwyer, whose policy as head of the 
Punjab is arraigned, is a member of the new Indian 
Army Commission. His presence there will scare off 
many necessary witnesses. To make matters worse, the 
Viceroy promises an Act of Indemnity to cover all the 
irregular conduct to which the soldiers and executive 
officials conceived themselves to be driven during the 
suppression of the disturbances last spring. 

Tue British Association for the Advancement of 
Science has met once more, after a break of two years, 
the first in its history, and we may well pray that its 
meetings will suffer no such interruption again. 
During the war British science proved itself more 
versatile, and more competent, than the scientific 
students pressed into service by the enemy. The Bourne- 
mouth meeting therefore was naturally pitched on a 
confident note. Yet we regret that a man of the eminence 
of Sir Charles Parsons should have chosen for his presi- 
dential address a mere by-product of the hour such as 
‘ Engineering and the War.” And what does Sir William 
Pope mean by saying that “ German chemists are still 
dangerous ’’ and that “a great silent mobilization and 
reconstruction is proceeding across the Rhine ’’? German 
science will be “ dangerous ’’ only so long as the Inter- 
national Research Council throws open its doors only to 
members of the Allied nations and of those nations who 
remained neutral during the war. Before the war science 
was the one solvent of national incompatibilities. It 
had evolved a workable internationalism, and the student 
of science never thought of the nationality of the 
discoverer in his enthusiasm for the discovery. 
The years of the war have not only established 
men of science in their rightful place. They have also 
found them out, and the future greatly depends upon our 
appreciation of both these facts. 
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Politics and Affairs, 


THE CASE AGAINST LORD GREY'S 
DIPLOMACY. 

Lorp LoreBuRN’s account of the immediate origins of 
the war, and of the British diplomacy which preceded it, 
is, of course, a work of great importance. Its author was 
Lord Chancellor both in Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
Government and in Mr. Asquith’s first Administration, 
and he was for many years a public figure of weight 
and authority, whose career was consistently governed 
by a delicate sense of honor. So much for the man; 
what of his book? ‘‘ How the War Came ”’ * is, in effect, 
an indictment of the foreign policy of the two 
Governments which held office from 1906 to the 
outbreak of the war. It cannot be called personal, 
for its language is a model of restraint. But it 
is, in fact and in implication, a charge of want 
of candor in method and of forethought in 
conception. In other Lord Loreburn is the 
first British writer of consequence to challenge the theory 
of the inevitability of the war. He founds it not on an 
acquittal of German militarism, or a diminution of its 
fearful responsibility, but on a searching criticism of 
the action of the Cabinet of which he was a leading 
And if in reply he is asked where his own 
account comes in, he replies, with equal directness: 
‘‘T did not know what was being done, and many of my 
colleagues did not know. The nation did not know. In 
fact, only a very few diplomatists knew, so that when 
the terrible issue arose in 1914, it decided in 
ignorance and in haste.’’ Remembering that Lord 
Loreburn was not only keeper of the King’s conscience, 
but the confidential friend and adviser of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, that is a grave accusation. 
does Lord Loreburn support it? Not by a great number 
of fresh disclosures, but by an impressive argument, 
which we will proceed to describe. 

Armaments depend on policy. If during the ten 
years which preceded the war the Cabinet of 1906 and 
its successor had been drawn into an obligation of honor 
to fight Germany by France’s side, it should have fore- 
seen the consequences of its acts and provided for them. 
These were threefold. We should have raised and 
equipped an army on the Continental scale. We should 
have had a definite arrangement, a bargain, if you please, 
with our partner in the enterprise. And as the result 
of these momentous decisions, the Government should 
have gone to the public and secured their approval. But 
the mischief was that instead of conceiving and adopting 
a policy, Sir Edward Grey, as he then was, slipped into 
it, and when the crisis came lacked an Army, a Treaty, 
and the approval of Parliament. Lord Loreburn, in 
fact, adds a fourth desideratum. Lord Grey had failed 
to consult the whole body of his colleagues, and, to the 
extent of this omission at least, deceived them. ‘“ We 
went to war in a Russian quarrel,’’ concludes Lord Lore- 
burn, “ because we were tied to France in the dark.’’ 

Now, it is difficult to avoid the full brunt of Lord 
Loreburn’s criticism, for one at least of its subjects has 
admitted it. ‘‘ We had,’’ said Mr. George in the House 
of Commons in 1918, “a compact with France that if 
she were wantonly attacked, the United Kingdom would 
go to her support.’”” When this was mildly challenged 
by Mr. Samuel, the Prime Minister reduced the word 
“compact” to an “ obligation of honor.’’ Whether 
“compact ’’ or “obligation ’’ is the more fitting word 
may seem no great matter in face of Lord Grey’s verbal 
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*“ How the War Came.” By Earl Loreburn Methuen. 





repudiation of both. But if there was nothing to conceal, 
why, in fact, was there concealment? In his great 
defence of August 3rd, 1914, Lord Grey admitted that, 
while in 1906 he had all but pledged our “ public 
opinion ”’ to “ material support ’’ of France in her dubious 
claim cn Morocco, and himself to consultations with her 
military and naval experts, he said nothing to the 
Cabinet, but informally ‘‘consulted’’ the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Haldane, and Mr. Asquith. Why? Because 
the Cabinet was dispersed in view of a general election. 
But there were members in town, including, we may 
presume, the Lord Chancellor himself, who could not be 
electioneering, and in a very few days, adds Lord 
Loreburn, the Cabinet was sitting regularly again. Must 
we not conclude, therefore, that there were things to 
conceal—including the concerting of the military plans 
which bore fruit in the Expeditionary Force—and that 
there was a policy of concealment? In effect, Lord Grey 
seems to have mentally divided the Cabinet into two 
groups. We suppose there was some reference to the 


Prime Minister—how complete and candid we may never - 


know. But the heads of the Imperialist group were 
taken into full confidence. Outside the door stood the 
mere Liberals, with the Lord Chancellor and Lord 
Morley at their head. It cannot be doubted that this 
scheme of partial disclosure was a factor in the 
resignations of 1914. 

But, after all, the point is as to the substance of 
Lord Loreburn’s charge that while on August 3rd, in 
the House of Commons, and during the fevered course 
of the negotiations immediately before the war, Lord 
Grey maintained England’s freedom from a_ binding 
engagement, he was, in fact and in honor, bound to 
France. This view cannot be dismissed, for it explains 
much in Lord Grey’s conduct of the negotiations. Thus 
le was in no position to accept any tender that Germany 
might make as to the observance of Belgian neutrality. 
In fact, he did wave all such approaches away. And his 
whole position was compromised. Being committed to 
one of the Powers, he could not frankly act as arbiter 
between both; and being a merely unavowed Ally, 
he could not go to Germany and Austria and say: 
“If you go aggressively to war, you will have us 
against you, and must clearly reckon with that rather 
formidable contingency.’’ That the commitments were 
specific and grave can hardly be denied. Lord Grey had 
“cone bail’’ for England’s material support of France 
over Morocco. The French demand for naval and military 
‘conversations ’’ had been conceded. The conversations 
had taken place, and, according to a document found in 
Brussels, Colonel Bridges had told General Jungbluth, 


the Belgian, two years before the war, that Great | 


Britain had 160,000 men available for dispatch to the 
Continent, and that we proposed to send them to 


Belgium, with or without Belgian consent. As we had | 


stood by France in “shining armor’’ in 1912, 


M. Poincaré and M. Cambon clearly counted on our | 


ranging ourselves by her side in 1914. Were 
they wrong to count on it? And if they were, 
had they ever been undeceived? Our military 


experts boasted, and with reason, that the Expeditionary | 


Force was ready to the last button, and Lord Fisher tells 
us that he was prepared to “Copenhagen’’ the 
German Fleet. Unless the records which Isvolsky 
and Sazonoff made for the Tsar 
we were inclined to give naval aid to Russia 
as well as military help to France. It is certain 
that Germany knew something of these relationships. 
Jut she could not have known with exactitude. 
Therefore, with the rest of Europe, she see-sawed 
on the verge of the abyss. 
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tions improved, 
in our 


and she and Austria gambled 
neutrality. They worsened, and _ she 
speculated in a merely “ contemptible’’ British Army. 
Neither Lord Loreburn nor anybody else casts a shadow 
of suspicion on Lord Grey’s impassioned pursuit of peace 
during the closing days of the negotiations, or would 
remove a featherweight of guilt from the men who 
obstructed it. But as we said at the time, the world is 
not in the hands of blind inconsequence, The event 
hung, not on the fevered quest of those twelve days, but 
on eight years of journeying towards the goal. Within a 
few weeks of the formation of the Liberal Government 
of 1905, says Lord Loreburn, Mr. Asquith, Lord 
Haldane, and Sir Edward Grey opened up the policy of 
British intervention in case of an unprovoked attack by 
Germany on France. But not having disclosed the 
policy, they could not give it adequate military support. 

Lord Loreburn’s complaint is not merely of the 
secret diplomacy which made or helped to make the war. 
The war was pursued as well as prepared from behind a 
veil. To the peoples of the Allies its objects were declared 
to be moral and ideal, the rescue of nationalities, the 
right of self-government, the overthrow of militarism. 
But these aims became subject to the arrangements of 
the Secret Treaties, whose aims were not spiritual at 
all, but intensely material. Thus the outer world con- 
ceived one idea of the war when its directors were 
privately committed to another. The Treaties having 
involved these gentlemen in various schemes of conquest 
or aggrandizement, and the Allies being pledged to make 
peace together, the war could not come to an end until 
all these ambitions had been gratified, or a division of 
the spoil had been agreed upon. For this reason, if for 
no other, a moderate or an idealist peace was from the 
beginning impossible, and no response could be made to 
the enemies’ overtures of 1916 and 1917. Thus the 
secrecy which was the bane of the war-policy set the seal 
of ambition on the war, brought Europe to the verge 
of ruin, spoiled the Conference of Paris, and doomed it 
to inflict on Europe a renewal of her old hatreds and 
discontents. Cannot we avoid it in future and impart 
the habit of open dealing to the new order formally 
established under the League of Nations? That is 
essentially Lord Loreburn’s contention. In our view 
it cannot be resisted. The country plunged into 
a war of whose pre-disposing causes and 
arrangements the British Government as a whole knew 
little, the Liberal Party behind that Government almost 
nothing, and the mass of the people nothing at all. Could 
any conceivable system of open negotiation, or at least of 
open disclosure of the guiding lines of policy, have 
achieved a worse result? Let the well-meaning or 
the ill-meaning culprits of 1914 answer. 





THE RUSSIAN REVELATIONS. 
UnprER normal conditions, if we had a Parliament that 
worked, it would be possible for the Government to 
survive the Russian disclosures of this week on 
condition only. 


one 
That condition is the instant sacrifice 
of Mr. Churchill and the reversal of his policy. The 
public, grown cynical in these matters, does not expect a 
high standard of official truth from Ministers. But it 
will not tolerate the deception of which Mr. Churchill now 
stands convicted. A Minister who misleads on this scale 
ends by making the plain man seriously angry, because 
the use of such methods implies an insultingly low 
ideal of his intelligence. Of all men, Mr. Churchill is 
the last who can afford to risk the failure of a personal 
military adventure. The North Russian scandal is now 





the third of a series. Antwerp, Gallipoli, Archange!— 
it is too high a price to pay for an amateur’s conviction 
that the military genius of Marlborough descends with 
his name. 

Mr. Churchill’s references to the Archangel expedi- 
tion in the House have always been studiously modest, 
and one after the other were designed to convey the 
impression that he was merely winding up commitments, 
as promptly as one or two minor local considerations per- 
mitted. The first of them was on March 3rd. It 
opened with the statement that our forces had gone to 
this coast “as part of the operations against Germany,” 
and after elaborating this theme, declared quite sharply 
and without qualification “ that reason has passed away.” 
The troops are still “ on these wild northern coasts locked 
in the depth of winter.”” They must be supported and 
they might need reinforcements, since they would “ have 
to stay until the summer is far advanced.’’ The phrase 
is quite clear— reinforcements necessary to their safety”’ 
—and the implication is equally clear, that they have 
to stay, for the simple reason that they cannot get out, 
till the ice melts. Much more precise was the statement 
on June 6th. By this time Labor was aroused; the 
“Triple Alliance ”’ was threatening “ direct action,” and 
the debate, thanks to Commander Kenworthy, had been 
lively. He laughed at the idea that we were “ engaged 
in large formidable operations.’’ He proceeded thus: 

“T have given on several occasions a very clear 
account of what we are doing. We are endeavoring to 
wind up our affairs in North Russia, and it is our hope 
that North Russia will become self-supporting before 
the end of the summer, and that then we shall be able 
to come away.” 

He then went on to touch on Koltchak’s advance. He 
did not “encourage extravagant hopes’”’ about it, 
admitted a “ set-back,’’ and deprecated the idea that he 
could soon be in Moscow. ‘Then came this statement: 


> 


“Our share in these operations, as I say, is nil 
so far as men are concerned. We have no troops there 
at all, Our contribution to Admiral Koltchak’s opera- 
tions is limited to the supply of munitions.” 

That was Mr. Churchill’s statement on June 6th. We 
are winding up in North Russia; we are engaged in no 
considerable movements there; we are involved in 
Koltchak’s “advance ’’ only in the sense that we are 
supplying munitions. 

We now have, thanks to the “ Daily Express,” a 
document which tells us on the highest authority what 
really was the programme of the Expeditionary Force in 
June. General Ironside, its commander, gave on June Ist 
a formal interview to an official of the propaganda 
department of the “ loyal’’ North Russian Government. 
The proofs were corrected and passed by British Staff 
officers, and the interview duly appeared, in Russian, 
in the official organ. It was then translated back into 
English, passed once more in proof, and handed to the 
official British paper, a gazette intended for our troops, 
for publication in its first number dated June 7th, the 
day after Mr. Churchill’s speech. It duly appeared and 
some copies were circulated, but on orders from Head- 
quarters, the issue was suddenly stopped and the 
undistributed copies burned. The “ Daily Express ”’ 
gives a facsimile of one of the salved copies which has 
reached it. Russian is a safe language for most purposes : 
so few non-Russians read it. The more our “loyal ’”’ 
friends at Archangel knew of our big plans, the better. 
“Tommy,’’ however, might not be equally edified, and 
stray copies might go home. That presumably is why 
it seemed desirable on second thoughts to be more discreet 
in English than in Russian. 

The plan disclosed is certainly ambiticus. It was to 
transfer Koltchak’s base from Siberia to Archangel. The 
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sea passage, we are told, takes only eight days. At 
Archangel “ no consideration of an international Allied 
or national character can any longer affect the timely 
supply of Koltchak’s front.’’ The “summer months ’”’ 
then were to be utilized for this operation. General 
Ironside goes on to state that as soon as the second 
contingent of volunteers arrives he will “ move up the 
river to Kotlas, which he was perfectly certain can be 
taken.’’ Kotlas is on the Dvina, 300 miles inland from 
Archangel. He concluded his sketch of the summer’s 
campaign thus :— 

“The Archangel base, together with the Murmansk 
and Petrograd regions, will enable a firm footing to be 
secured at three points: Kotlas, Vologda, Prrrocrap.”’ 

The real objective then was Petrograd. The scheme 
broke down, as we can see in retrospect, not from any 
hesitation to advance on General Ironside’s part, but 
because Admiral Koltchak, so far from advancing on 
Vologda, was gradually driven back into Siberia. The 
contradiction between Mr. Churchill’s statement in 
March and General Ironside’s plan in June is flagrant. 
We were not “ winding up” in North Russia. We were 
making new permanent lines, which involved a great 
extension of our front. We were engaged in a decidedly 
“formidable operation ’’—-an advance on Kotlas, and 
thence to link up with Petrograd. As for Koltchak 
(whom, according to Mr. Churchill, we only helped with 
munitions), our operations were an integral part of his 
advance. We were working with him. We were march- 
ing forward to meet him. We were joining our line to 
his. In effect, Mr. Churchill’s statement was a gross 
deception: if not a falsehood, it was a perversion of the 
truth. 

On July 29th, Mr. Churchill again faced the House, 
and again promised evacuation before the ice closed in. 
There might, however, he warned us, be “ manceuvres,’’ 
and everything must be left to the discretion of our 
commanders on the spot. That reservation invited 
suspicions. If all Mr. Churchill intended was to evacuate 
Archangel, the Bolsheviks would certainly not have made 
it needlessly difficult for our men to embark. At Odessa 
the French withdrew unmolested by arrangement. We 
are now getting near the end of the brief Arctic summer, 
and though it is true that some men have come home, it 
is also true that more have gone out—twice as many, if 
we can believe a Norwegian witness. What really is 
going on? An officer of gallantry and experience, Colonel 
Sherwood-Kelly, V.C., has come home to tell us, and 
risked his whole professional career to do it. The con- 
clusion, he writes, was gradually forced upon him that 
the so-called Relief Force was being used not for defence 
or withdrawal, but 

“ for offensive purposes, on a large scale and far in 

the interior, in furtherance of some ambitious plan of 

campaign the nature of which we were not allowed to 
know.” 

By a curious coincidence, Reuter’s “.-ecial Correspon- 
dent in Archangel, while reporting a £6,000,000 fire in 
the port, informed us this week that tanks had arrived, 
and that ‘there are enough British troops in North 
Russia to walk through to Petrograd.’ To be sure, he 
also said that ‘“‘ preparations for the evacuation of our 
troops are proceeding very swiftly.’’ What is the solution 
of the riddle? Does one really bring out enough troops 
to march on Petrograd, merely in order to enable them 
to get back safely on board the ships that have just 
carried them out? Are tanks to be used as gangways 


for the embarkation? And finally, when we are told that 
the naval guns alone could “ knock Archangel sideways,’’ 
the mere layman is inclined to ask if they alone would 
not have sufficed to protect the embarkation, without the 
tanks and the reinforcements. Since the brave old Duke 








SS 


of York marched his men to the top of a hill and marched 
them down again, we have witnessed no military opera- 
tion in appearance so futile. 

But is it as futile as it looks? Up to June the plan 
was clear—to extend “a left hand’’ to Admiral 
Koltchak. Since June, as the Supreme Ruler 
disappeared into the void, there must have been some 
other design, which is certainly not evacuation in the 
plain sense of the word. We reject the explanation that 
our force is trying to put the local Russians in a position 
to defend themselves. Everyone knows by now, what 
Colonel Kelly tells us bluntly, that the “loyal” 
Archangel Government has no local support, and that 
the native troops will go over to the Bolsheviks the 
moment our back is turned. Are we really going to leave 
our stores and our tanks behind us for the benefit of 
Lenin’s army? Mr. Churchill may lack sanity, but he 
does not lack cleverness. We are reduced to one of 
two guesses. On one pretext or another—the 
unexpectedly early closing of the ice or some such con- 
venient accident—it will be found that the evacuation 
could not take place. Or is the Reuter telegram designed 
to prepare our minds? Perhaps the force will do its 
evacuating southwards. Is it going to march out by 
way of Petrograd with the tanks at its head? In short, 
is General Ironside, even without Koltchak’s collabora- 
tion, still following the plan which he outlined in June? 
Wild as that guess may seem, it fits the strange facts as 
we know them better than any other hypothesis. If, 
after all, it does happen that the Archangel force sails 
home by the recognized route before the ice closes in, 
Mr. Churchill may be able to plead that he has kept his 
pledge. But he will have to answer another indictment. 
He will have to justify the loss of hundreds of lives, and 
the expenditure for no positive purpose whatever, on 
this Archangel folly, of sums which, as Mr. Pringle 
reminds us, exceed the whole cost of the Crimean War. 
It is a case either of spendthrift and murderous folly, or 
else of deception. It is one or the other, but it may be 
both. 

It would be a grave mistake, however, to confine 
attention to Mr. Churchill and this Archangel adventure. 
The case against the Government’s policy is much wider. 
The whole policy of war on Soviet Russia has been a 
disastrous crime from beginning to end. If we held that 
it was right and necessary to levy war on the Communist 
idea (for that is the only meaning of our conduct) we 
should not draw back merely because Koltchak and 
Yudenitch are incapable and unfortunate commanders. 
We have no moral right to intervene in the domestic 
concerns of Russiz, and the effect of doing what any 
nation would resent has merely been to consolidate the 
power of the régime we set out to overthrow. We are 
moreover convinced that if Koltchak could succeed, he 
would give to Russia a Government worse than that of 
Lenin. We do not suppose that even Mr. Churchill 
particularly wishes to set up Tsardom or its equivalent, 
or to have on his head the responsibility for a White 
Terror. If he imagined, before Bela Kun’s fall, that he 
could control his Koltchak when once the Supreme Ruler 
reached Moscow, he has no longer an excuse for that 
illusion. Allies cannot control Allies. If we put the 
reaction in power, it will take its course without regard 
to our notions of moderation. | We should no doubt 
secure the objects for which we seem to have bargained— 
a naval footing in the Baltic, a free hand to make of 
Persia a second Egypt without competing Russian 
claims, and, of course, concessions for our capitalists in 
the mines and forests of Russia, Such gains, so far from 
balancing the moral loss of the adventure, will only make 
us suspect to every democracy in Europe, and, above ell, 
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to that of Russia. Nothing in the meantime is certain, 
save that our escapade, costly, futile, and unpopular 
as it is, is causing untold misery to the Russian people. 
Our blockade does not starve the well-found Red Army, 
but it deprives the sick of medicines, and causes in 
mortality from preventible disease a death-roll larger 
by far than any Terror, be it White or Red. The time 
has come when every element of sanity and independence 
must unite to demand not merely the evacuation of 
Archangel, but the liquidation of the whole-discreditable 
policy, the end of the blockade, and the conclusion of a 
definite peace. 





THE COLLAPSE OF PROTECTIONISM. 
Wuen Mr. Joseph Chamberlain began his famous 
campaign for Tariff Reform, his cooler-headed 
lieutenants estimated that it would take ten years to 
achieve complete success. Ten years passed with three 
General Elections in which a Tariff figured as a leading 
issue, and not a foot of progress was recorded. Under 
Free Trade the country remained obstinately prosperous. 
The trades most exposed to foreign competition refused 
to perish, no really deep depression came to verify 
the dismal prophecies. On the contrary, our foreign 
trade and the national industries which nourished it 
throve as never before. It was most unfortunate for the 
fiscal ghouls. 

But, when their country plunged into the horror and 
destruction of the Great War, the hopes of the Protec- 
tionists revived. In the atmosphere of war they saw 
their opportunity. For war is the supreme opportunity 
for all profiteers, And Protectionism is but the largest, 
most lasting, and most lucrative form of profiteering. 
War divided the nation into two classes, those who did 
their bit, and those who made their bit. There were, of 
course, many ways of making bits. But most of them 
had this in common: that they came out of the scarcity 
and high prices which war brings about, in a country 
restricted in supplies, and where well-placed business 
men are able to impose their terms of purchase on a needy 
Government and a helpless public. 

War, however, though highly profitable while it 
lasts, will not go on or ever. Thrifty, fore-sighted 
business men must look to a time when peace will return, 
and lay their plans accordingly. So we were not far 
advanced in the war before our Protectionists were up 
and doing. There was a variety of restrictions, prohibi- 
tions, preferences, and particular commercial arrange- 
ments, which were rendered necessary. Certain indus- 
tries must be improvized during war time to make 
necessary articles which we used to buy from enemy 
countries. Apart from this, the dangers and restraints 
of overseas traffic required us to do all we could to reduce 
our imports, both of necessaries and unnecessaries, the 
former so as to become as self-sufficing as possible, the 
latter so as to economize shipping and finance. The 
supplies we could not make ourselves we should get as 
much as possible from our Empire or our Allies. 

All this is sound war-economy. Our Protectionists 
took from it as many planks as they could to build a 
peace-economy. When political peace came, it was, 
they contended, still a sound national and imperial policy 
to maintain many of these economic prohibitions, 
preferences, and discriminations. Under the pretext that 
after the war Germany would renew her attempt at 
commercial and financial “domination”? and would 
construct a great Central Europe to aid her in this enter- 
prize, they succeeded in getting a timid Liberal Govern- 
ment to make obscure committals at the Economic Con- 
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ference at Paris in the spring of 1916. They then set 
about to give definite substance to this tentative betrayal 
of Free Trade. They foregathered in their Chambers of 
Commerce and their Trade Associations, and induced the 
Government to appoint the Balfour Committee with a set 
of special trade committees to press their several 
demands. The Board of Trade took large powers to 
schedule imports for refusal or for licence. The Colonial 
Office made its contribution in the famous case of palm 
kernels, and piece by piece the platform for post-war 
Protection was laid down, National defence, imperial 
unity, allied friendship, prevention of enemy recovery, 
were made to yield political and sentimental assistance 
to this conspiracy of business interests to loot the con- 
suming public. In the heated emotional atmosphere 
which survived the war itself it seemed easy to persuade 
the man in the street or the counting house that trade 
was essentially a sort of war, in which one nation was 
contending against another for a limited amount of 
market and in which importation was invasion. 

When Parliament, last November, was purged of 
almost all its genuine Free Traders and filled with greedy 
profiteers, it seemed to the Protectionists that their day 
of triumph drew near. It is true that a full-blown tariff 
could not ke erected at a single move. Profiteers in 
agriculture and the extractive industries could not be 
thus protected; they must be cared for in other ways 
for the present. The necessity of letting in goods and 
raw materials hampered considerably the “ Imperial 
Preference ’’ section of tariffism. But if this preference 
had to be packed into a ridiculously inadequate concession 
on the handful of articles already dutiable, that did not 
really matter. Imperial Preference was never anytii-nz 
but window-dressing for our real Protectionists. Their 
important pressures were put upon two different lines of 
advance—key industries and anti-dumping. The typical 
key industries began by being special cases of dependence 
upon German manufacturers for goods or processes of 
vital importance, such as synthetic dyes and optical 
glasses. But when our Protectionist propaganda got to 
work, the term was extended to cover all important 
industries. The notion was that all our necessary 
products should be produced in our own country by our 
own capital and labor, a flat repudiation of all the gains 
of local specialization beyond the limits of the nation, and 
of the chief advantages of international trade. The 
attempt to convert this country, or even the Empire, 
into a self-sacrificing economic system (for that is the logic 
of key industries) belonged, of course, to the domain 
of war-rhetoric. The Protectionist trades used the appeal 
as a general buttress to their case, The Balfour Com- 
mittee expressed the real meaning when it proposed 
Government assistance for industries 


“important for the maintenance of the industrial 
position of the United Kingdom where such assistance 
is proved to be necessary because of the inability of the 
industries to maintain or develop themselves by reason 
of undue foreign, competition, inadequate supplies of raw 
material, or any other causes.” 

In case, however, this comprehensive claim should 
not suffice, an attempt has been made to make “ undue 
foreign competition ’’ synonymous with “ unfair,’’ and 
to apply to both the opprobrious term “dumping.” 
Before the war Germany contested with the United 
States the championship for dumping. Properly speak- 
ing, dumping meant selling abroad cheaper than you 
sold at home. Every tradesman practises it on occasion, 
getting rid of surplus stocks for what they will fetch. 
This country started the practice of dumping in foreign 
markets, though it is fair to add that its policy of free 
importation stood in its way. Countries with a protective 
tariff are better able to dump than others, because they 
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can recoup themselves for selling cheap abroad by selling 
dear to their own countrymen. And this is precisely 
are after. They want to stop 
others dumping in order themselves to dump. 

3ut Protectionists mean by dumping not this price 
discrimination but any selling of foreign goods in our 
markets cheaper than we can produce them. Such is the 
real grievance of the toymaker whose claim to tax the 
joys of children was so ruthlessly turned down by Sir 
Auckland Geddes last week. He wants to sell his clumsier 
articles at higher prices. The commercial disease of 
dumping thus signifies nothing else than this, that the 
consumer gets a larger and a better choice of articles at 
lower competitive prices. Now at ordinary times the 
consumer is quite unable to hold his end up against the 
organized conspiracies of producers. But long-suffering 
though he is, there is some limit to his endurance. And 
it has come just at the moment when Protectionism 
looked to triumph. Protectionism is singularly unfor- 
If only Mr. Joseph Chamberlain’s campaign 
had been attended by a heavy slump of trade with great 
unemployment, he might have won, If only this new 
campaign had coincided with a fall of prices! But to 
stop free importation and to endow the new war-bred 
combines with a monopoly of market and a dictation of 
prices at a time when profiteering and high prices are 
the absorbine considerations of all classes sounds too 
preposterous 


what our Protectionists 


tunate. 


Hence this Government has been obliged sadly but 
firmly to turn down one after another of the Protectionist 
preparations. The embargoes and licenses so impudently 
and illegally foisted on the country by Orders in Council 
have shrivelled before the threatened attack of Sir John 
Simon to their meagrest and most defensible shape. The 
luxury trades encouraged during the war to make an 
effort to displace foreign wares, are to be left to look 
after themselves. Worst of all, German goods, the 
products of wicked cartels and superior technical educa- 
tion, are to be allowed to enter our ports. It is true that 
the cock and bull stories of Hamburg wharves groaning 
with textile and metal goods, waiting to be flung on to 
our shores in order to kill our industries, have been so 
thoroughly exposed that only the most ignorant sections 
of our public can still believe them. 

But out of the hurly-burly of crooked policies and 
shifting expedients one plain solid demand emerges, a 
demand that any foreigner who has any contribution to 
make to the supplies, either of foods, materials, or manu- 
factured available in our markets shall be 
encouraged to make it. High prices and their inability 
to lower them are the writing on the wall to this Govern- 
ment. The Protectionism they had half promised they 
dare no longer deliver. They dare not openly endow 
the profiteers with the power to put up prices. In the 
dangerous world in which we live it may seem to some 
no great matter that Protectionism is killed. But it is 
one danger the less. At least the cry against cheapness 
is not likely to be heard for many a day to come. 


goods 
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THERE 


RESPONSIBILITY OF LABOR. 

an undeniable fitness in the fact that the 
proceedings of the Trades Union Congress at Glasgow 
have taken first place in the placards and headings of the 
daily Press during the present week. For it is a fact 
beyond dispute that the future of Europe depends mainly 
upon the attitude of Labor, and upon its success in 
devizing a constructive programme for itself and for the 
whole people. To say that Labor will determine the 
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future does not mean necessarily that it will determine 
the future well, or even that it will assume the actual 
direction of affairs. That will depend upon Labor’s 
success in formulating a practical programme. But 
it will none the less determine the future in a 
negative sense. For it is certain that, even if Labor 
does not get a definite and constructive policy of its own, 
it will be powerful enough to prevent any other policy 
from being carried into effect. 

Take, for example, the present deadlock in the 
mining industry. Labor may, or may not, be powerful 
enough to enforce immediate nationalization. But it is 
certainly strong enough to impose a veto on any other 
solution, as it has already vetoed the hybrid scheme 
proposed by the Government. In other words, until 
Labor is satisfied, we are doomed to inefficiency in the 
industry which, above all, it is necessary, in the interests 
of the whole world, to make as efficient as possible. 
Nor does this situation exist in the coal industry 
alone. As fast as Labor makes up its mind 
what it wants in any industry, the same position will 
arise. If Labor is not strong enough to get its own 
solution accepted, it is tempted to try and veto every- 
body else’s. In that case, just when we ought to be 
reorganizing industry we shall be faced with stagnation. 
Nor is this all. There are no factors that count for 
so much in efficiency as the psychological factors. But 
under the existing coal situation we have discontented 
workers demanding national ownership, discontented 
coalowners opposing it and racked by uncertainty, 
managers robbed of enterprise because they do not know 
who their future masters are to be—in short, a situation 
throughout the industry which, even without any 
deliberate policy of ca’-canny by anybody, means 
reduced output and steadily diminishing efficiency. 
Clearly Labor has the power to wreck industry. 
But that only throws us back upon Labor for the chance 
of saving and reforming it. 

Naturally, therefore, men’s eyes have turned with 
far more than the usual interest to the proceedings of 
the Trades Union Congress this week at Glasgow. They 
look anxiously at the resolutions and discussions to 
discover what is the real meaning of the Labor unrest, 
and what it is that Labor really wants. For the most 
part, it is to be feared, they come away disappointed; 
for the Trades Union Congress is slow in realizing the 
part which it is called upon to play in co-ordinating and 
making articulate the aspirations of Labor. The 
Congress has great prestige, based on its historical 
tradition and on the fact that it can claim the adherence 
of almost every Trade Union of importance in this 
country. But the Congress has never yet taken itself 
seriously enough, It holds, indeed, full-dress discussions 
on vital questions, and the resolutions which it passes 
exert an increasing influence upon national policy. But 


what it has never done is to undertake the hard 
work of political thinking and _ planning. Its 
agenda has always presented a medley of dis- 


connected resolutions; and the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, which alone remains in being between the 
Annual Congress weeks, has never even attempted the 
work of co-ordination which industrial Labor so 
eminently needs. It is still true that each Trade Union, 
or group of Unions, still thinks and, in the main, takes 
action on its own; and while some will be ready to 
welcome this as a safeguard against ‘‘ direct action,’’ it 
is at least as true that it accentuates unrest 
and keeps its causes in being. And there is no 
unrest so formidable and difficult to deal with as 
an un-formulated and indefinite discontent. It is 
the indefiniteness and the lack of co-ordination in the 
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claims of Labor that make them hard to satisfy at least 
as much as anything in their intrinsic character. If the 
public could be presented, on behalf of Labor, with a 
clear and definite statement of its proposals, not for one 
industry only, but for all, and not. for industries only, 
but for the workers as citizens, it would at once become 
far easier to a national solution of our industrial troubles. 

This is the problem to which it is to be hoped that 
the new Parliamentary Committee which the Congress 
has just elected will address itself without delay. It has 
been instructed to institute an enquiry into the question 
of the control of industry, with a view to seeking com- 
plete emancipation of the workers from the wage-system. 
“Control of industry” is the central issue. We 
want to find out, not only how far Labor means 
to insist on nationalization as a condition of its 
co-operation in industry, and to what forms of 
production this “acid test’’ is to be applied, but also 
what exactly Labor means and understands by 
nationalization. We know that it will not be content 
with any form of nationalization that brings bureaucracy 
in its train, and that it demands a “ share in control.’’ 
But the precise implications of this “share in control” 
call for definition. We want to know both the share 
which Labor claims for itself, and also the share which it 
is prepared to assign to the “ brain-workers”’ and 
professionals upon whose co-operation with Labor the 
success of any form of workers’ control would largely 
depend. We want to know where the consumer comes 
in, and what is the relation of the State to any such 
scheme; who fixes prices, salaries and other forms of 
remuneration, how the Trade Union proposes to organize 
its share of control, and so on. 

Then the question of direct action, which 
the Congress has been discussing with so much 
vehemence. The Triple Alliance, by a majority of over 
700,000, has secured the reference back cf the 
Parliamentary Committee’s refusal to call a special 
conference to discuss “direct action.’? This does not 
necessarily mean that “direct action’? by the whole 
Labor Movement will follow, for Labor is clearly divided 
on it, as the close division on Mr. Shaw’s motion 
shows. But it does mean that Labor has issued 
a definite challenge to the Government which must 
puts its representative character to the test. The 
logical result of the Congress’s decision should be a 
General Election at the earliest possible date, or if 
not an election, a referendum on_ nationalization. 
This possibility, which the Congress has converted into a 
probability, means that Labor must decree its immediate 
orientation and its future policy. The President of the 
Congress, Mr. Stuart Bunning, declared emphatically 
his belief in the early coming of a Labor Government. 
What, if it comes, does such a Government mean to do? 
It has made fairly clear the policy which it would pursue 
in foreign affairs, at least so far as the Russian war and 
the revision of the Treaty are concerned, though it has 
still to show that it possesses the men who are capable 
of translating its policy into practice. But in home 
affairs there is still too much that is not clear. The 
discussion on the question of output revealed, as was 
to be expected, considerable resentment at Mr. 
Brownlie’s letter and its implication, that the fall in 
production was primarily due to the workers. But to 
resent an imputation is not to devize a policy. If, in the 
opinion of the workers, the blame for reduced output 
rests upon the capitalist system, it is their duty to place 
their solution of the problem before the public in the 
clearest possible form. The Trades Union Congress has 
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served to place beyond doubt at least two things—the 
almost universal hatred of the Government and 


the dissatisfaction of Labor not merely with its 
conditions under the present industrial system, but 
with the system itself. Whatever Government 
assumes power when the present administration 
collapses, will be forced to devize some way of 
meeting the aspirations of Labor and of harness- 
ing them to the coach of public well-being. This is not 
an easy task; but it will be greatly simplified if Labor 
itself will begin to shape its aspirations into a 
programme. 





A Dondon Piarp. 


Lonpon, FRipay. 


THERE is some reason to believe that Lenin has made 
a fresh overture of peace to the British Government. 
There is a further rumor that attempts have been made 
to intercept it. So that it may be well for the public to 
keep both ears open. 

Tue anti-Russian movement has been powerfully re- 
inforced this week. The returned soldiers have spoken 
freely, and their voice is strong for withdrawal. Prob- 
ably they were never in love with the last of Mr. 
Churchill’s three ‘‘ gambles’’ in the lives of British 
soldiers. But in the main their minds have been made 
up for them by what they have seen of our Russian allies, 
the bad conduct and incapacity of the officers, and the 
rottenness of their following. A good part of it, no 
doubt, has been Bolshevist from the first. The men seize 
the first chance of deserting, and take our arms and 
stores with them to the nearest Bolshevist camp. The 
soldier mind revolts at the thought of exposing our 
veterans, worn from their long service in the great war, | 
to such heart-breaking futility as this. But it is also 
convinced of the madness of the whole enterprize. The 
soldiers do not want us to enter into relations with the 
Bolshevists. That is against their military feeling and no 
doubt revolts their political sense. But, before we go, 
they would like to see us promote an understanding 
between the contending sects and nationalities of Russia 
and the Baltic Republics. That seems to them a humane 
and also a sensible policy. 


Tue greater agitation in the Labor world a little 
veils the movement among the Liberal Coalitionists. 
But that is quite a significant as well as a 
rapidly growing event. Mr. Wallace’s very damaging 
attack on the Government’s economic admiuistration 
was one herald of it; the joint Liberal and Coalitionist 
manifesto on policy was another. But the main fact 
is that the ‘“Coalies’’ are becoming sickened of 
the Government’s growing ill-liberalism, and are going 
back to Free Trade. That in itself is not enough. 
If the Coalitionists are to come back to the Liberal fold 
there must be something to come back to. Life under 
the Georgian banner is at least exciting, in com- 
parison with the stillness of the official Liberal fold. 
That ‘‘ Liberalism ”’ is reviving all over the country, that 
it is beginning to think and feel again after the long 
frost of the war, is a matter of which not merely agents 
and organisers are conscious. There is a definite and 
powerful awakening. But the modern Liberal “ comes 
to himself’: again to find the framework of society 
changed, and yet without a means of adjusting his 
thought to his new environment. That is where boldness 
in conception and courage in leadership are needed 
so that the foundations of a new Liberalism may be laid, 
and its workers feel that, though their old world lies in 
ruins, there are still the makings of a new one. But 
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unless a new landscape is opened up to them, the young 
men, the men of thought and action, will go over the 
border to Labor, as indeed they are going every day. 





In my long experience of editorial resignations (my 
own and others’) I have never known a more obfuscating 
announcement than that of Mr. Gardiner’s. Here is 
a paper whose editor resigns after a long and brilliant 
connection with its direction. 1 condole with the 
“Daily News,’’ as, I imagine, will most of its readers. 
But then I read in one column a glowing and not at all 
tribute to his merits and in another an 
announcement that his Saturday article is to be con- 
tinued and that he will have a place on the Board of 
Directors. Thus the trouble cannot be in Mr. Gardiner’s 
writing, for the most conspicuous example of it remains. 
It can hardly be his conduct of the policy of the paper, 
for he will have an important part in determining it in 
future. Then what is it? Is it that Mr. Gardiner 
was too fond of liberty and not fond enough of 
Mr. Lloyd George? The independence of the 
journalist is a precious, though a vanishing, asset in our 
daily Press, and Mr. Gardiner is certainly one of its 
chief possessors. Then was that his sin? Hardly, 
because he is to go on illustrating it in the most widely 
read part of the paper. I give up the riddle, and merely 
speak for myself when I express the hope that whatever 
Mr. Gardiner’s resignation means, it does not signify 
that London has got a fresh recruit for the journalism 
of the tame cat. 


excessive 


Ir is unfortunate that at a moment when those who 
dislike this Govertiment and its ways (and that is nearly 
everybody who is not in it) a chance should be missed 
of strengthening the opposition in the House of 
Commons. The country is very well; the weak spot is 
in Parliament. And Mr.’Pringle, who, if Liberal and 
Labor men agree on him may be elected for Rusholme, 
is much the most brilliant of the younger race of 
Parliament men. I recall Mr. George in his guerilla 
days. He was extraordinarily good; but in diligence 
and grasp, and even in wit (a Georgian quality) Mr. 
Pringle is his superior. Moreover, the occasion is made 
for Mr. Pringle—a bad, unwieldly, disunited, eternally 
blundering Government and an over-weak and over- 
worked Opposition. I am sure this is a common view 
among Liberals and Laborists, certainly so far as the 
leaders of Labor are concerned, for they know the 
character of the political issue and how alone it can be 
determined. The Labor candidature is a local act; 
it is the Labor constituency, not the Labor headquarters, 
which determines candidatures, and finds the funds for 


them. But there surely never was a better case for Labor 
repaying the good turn which Liberalism did it at 
Widnes. 


I see Lord Charles Beresford compared with 
Lord Fisher ; but there was a difference between the two 
men. Lord Fisher only seemed to be the stage sailor 
when the part happened to suit his purpose; Lord 
Charles was it. He seemed to have ideas, and lacked 
them; he was a good commander of a ship and was 
thought to be a great naval strategist. Thus spoiled by 
the Press and platform, his career came in the end to be 
hardly more real than the stage combat in “ Nicholas 
Nickleby ” between the long sailor and the short. The 
public which forced him to dance the hornpipe, and 
do the broad sword exercise on every occasion, fit and 
unfit, imagined they were training a Nelson when in fact 
they were spoiling a naturally good brain and quick, 


though self-conscious, talent. That being so, it was a 





mercy that this charming, gifted, and amiable man 
never ruled the Admiralty, and only seemed to be 
directing opinion. 





I am not surprised at critics who look at the British 
drama as a kind of chasse-café, but like their liquor good, 
finding Mr. Maugham’s new comedy to their fancy. It 
is indeed excellent, in flavor and in bouquet. The pity 
is that it is not better still. But somehow when one of 
our really gifted people comes within an ace of writing 
the best farce, or the best poem, or the best novel of his 
generation, he does not quite do it. How good is the 
satire in “Home and Beauty”! How light and 
dexterous the touch, which paints with one stroke the 
little fribble who conceives she has ‘‘ done her bit in the 
war’’ when she has married two D.S.O.s, and with 
another produces the professional co-respondent in 
the shape of a prim spinster in spectacles. But 
then something intervenes. Having conceived his 
play as a comedy, Mr. Maugham ttrifles with it 
as a farce, and must show Mr. Hawtrey (who 
never overdoes anything) over-doing a property beef- 
steak in a comic kitchen. It is very amusing to watch Mr. 
Hawtrey’s cookery ; but then it is not the kind of amuse- 
ment which the author had led one to expect. And there 
was not the least necessity for it. The first act was quite 
sparkling enough, only it had the special quality of 
comedy of character rather than of merely droll circum- 
stance. If Mr. Maugham could have drawn this delicate 
vintage to the end, what a play he would have produced! 
But then the public will have Mr. Hawtrey and his 
pot-au-feu. ' 


“There must be protection for the unstable key 
industry.”—Pouicy oF THE GOVERNMENT. 
So, ‘neath the bull’s eye, the drows’d toper see 
Hold in his fumbling hand the unstable key! 


A WAYFARER. 





Lite and Petters. 


A.G.G. AND THE “DAILY NEWS.” 


Ir is singular, but undeniable, that the fortunes of news- 
papers as institutions, and of the men who produce them, 
are seldom treated in England as subject matter for 
serious comment. There are, of course, exceptions. A 
year ago, for example, the sale of the “ Daily Chronicle” 
was carried through in a deal which provoked a revealing 
debate in the House of Commons. On that occasion at 
least politicians and the public generally awoke to a brief 
interest in the precarious hold which all organs of 
independent opinion have on life and in the adventures 
accompanying their capture by interested groups. Since 
then three newspaper incidents of varying significance 
have been recorded: the change, on the eve of the Peace 
Conference, in the editorship of the “ Times,” the pur- 
chase by the late editor of the “ Chronicle,’’ Mr. Robert 
Donald, of the “ Globe,’”’ and the resignation, announced 
this week, of Mr. A. G. Gardiner from the direction of 
the ‘‘ Daily News.” This last is an event which, as Mr. 
Gardiner’s colleagues said on Wednesday, possesses a 
personal significance for a great number of people in the 
English-speaking world. Before, however, saying any- 
thing on that part of the subject we would call attention 
to another aspect which men and women who care any- 
thing at all for the mental health of the country will, 
sooner or later, be driven to confront. 

During what has been, literally, the most critical 
year of modern history, London has been served by 
about a dozen morning and evening journals which can 
be regarded as effective instruments in the moulding of 
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opinion. Of these, four only have stood for independent 
Liberalism and for Labor—the “ Daily News’’ and 
“Daily Herald,’’ the “ Westminster Gazette”’ and the 


“Star.” Think of it: a metropolitan community of 
seven millions, the most powerful in the world, enor- 
mously vital and teachable; though not friendly to ideas 
and anything but radical: a community, moreover, which 
holds the greatest concentration of knowledge, ex- 
perience, intelligence, and skilled expression known 
among modern men—content with this extraordinarily 
meagre daily reflection of the actions and thoughts of 
mankind ; and aware, whenever the reminder comes, that 
a filibustering enterprise, a temporary lack of funds, or a 
dispute between an editor and a managing director, 
might at any moment hand one of the four over to the 
entrenchmeits of the Reaction! If not merely true, the 
thing would be unimaginable. 

But for the moment, we are all interested in the 
special case of the “ Daily News’’ and Mr. A. G. 
Gardiner. The resignation, it will be remarked, is not 
precisely a break. Mr. Gardiner ceases to be editor, but 
as a member of fhe board of directors he will still have a 
voice in the shaping of policy and, under the initials 
which have carried wholesome political doctrine wide 
and far, he will continue to fill his bicolumnar pulpit at 
the Saturday morning service. Nor is there, we under- 
stand, any conflict between the proprietors and Mr. 
Gardiner’s editorial staff. The ‘“ Daily News”’ has not 
changed hands. In altering Mr. Gardiner’s status from 
that of political director to what in America would be 
called chief contributing editor, the paper, we are 
assured, is not abandoning the general policy with which 
it has been identified since the last recovery of 
Liberalism. But certain things must happen now that 
the most animated and forcible diurnal assailant of the 
Georgian rule nolonger sets the tone of the great 
popular organ of Liberalism in London and the North. 
The morning attack will lose its personal note ; its after- 
noon repercussion in the “ Star ’’ may be something less 
resonant, and a delicate balance will be set up between 
the editorial columns and the Saturday message—a 
balance which, manifestly, can only be preserved so long 
as the new editor is in essential harmony with A.G.G.’s 
spirit and point of view. 

It remains to say a word upon the record which 
stands to the credit of a journalist who, for nearly 
eighteen years, has swayed the political and social 
influence of the “ Daily News.’’ All things considered, 
the choice of Mr. A. G. Gardiner was the most surprising 
incident of the kind in London for a generation. The 
South African War overturned many editorial chairs, 
and in 1902 the “ Daily News’”’ was almost in the article 
of death. Between Mr. Gardiner and the Rhodesian 
imperialism of Sir Edward Cook, there had come a bright 
and irresponsible year of Mr. R. C. Lehmann. Mr. 
Gardiner was entirely new to London journalism. 
Immediately ahead of him lay the decade of the 
triumphant halfpenny paper, with its appeal to a vast 
new constituency, the great triple fight over Free Trade, 
the Radical Budget, and the House of Lords. By the 
time that was over, the “Daily News’’ was the 
unchallenged voice of that confident Liberalism which, 
in the years before the great collapse, seemed destined to 
govern the Commonwealth. As for the time of our 
visitation, culminating in the betrayal of the people by 
the denial of peace, a sentence must suffice. Every 
Liberal journalist who has striven to keep the faith, and 
knows the fierceness of the struggle he has had to wage 
for the free expression of ideas of truth and freedom, will 
to-day feel and express his gratitude, with that of a host 
of nameless readers of the “ Daily News,” for a peu that 

through the years of trial has kept hard and bright. 





GLADIATORS OF TO-DAY. 


THERE is a great deal to be said for boxing. It has the 
high sanction of Homer and Virgil (though Virgil 
evidently was no boxer himself). For generations in our 
country it has formed part of the education which pro- 


new boy at a public school, the writer had every morning 
to mount a table, announce the games for the day, and 
cry ‘‘ God save the Queen, and down with the Radicals! ’’ 
—a prayer which has tinged his political opinions 
throughout a long and variegated life. In the evening 
he was instructed to box anyone who chose to take the 
ring against him, and yet he is no more bloodthirsty 
than the poor, untutored savage. Our greatest writers, 
from George Meredith downwards, have extolled the art. 
George Borrow has been considered a good writer, and 
his praise of it is well known. ‘‘ What were the 
gladiators of Rome,’’ he cries in ‘‘ Lavengro,’’ ‘‘ or the 
bull-fighters of Spain in its palmiest days, compared to 
England’s bruisers? ’’ 


“T ‘have known the time,’’ he mournfully con- 
tinues, ‘“ when a pugilistic encounter between two noted 
champions was almost considered in the light of a 
national affair. ... But the time is past, and many 
people will say, Thank God that it is. All I have to 
say is, that the French still live on the other side of 
the water, and are still casting their eyes hitherward— 
and that in the days of pugilism it was no vain boast 
to say, that one Englishman was a match for two of 
t’other race.” 


Or take the praise in ‘‘ Nimrod’s Life of a Sportsman,”’ 
which we quoted once before in a meditation upon this 
subject :— 


“We may safely predict that, if the magistrates, 
or Government, through a mistaken notion of preserv- 
ing the public peace, succeed in suppressing them 
(the boxers), there will be an end to that sense of honor, 
and spirit, and gallantry, which distinguishes the 
common people of this country from that of all others ; 
and which is not only the best guardian of their morals, 
but, perhaps, the only security now left either for our 
civil liberty or political independence.” 


From which it is evident that the National Council 
of Civil Liberties should at once elect Mr. Joe 
Beckett as President in their contest with D. O. R. A. 
And what is more, ‘‘ Nimrod’’ goes on to assert that 
‘* boxing matches could not be abolished without encour- 
aging assassination.’’ So it is only by God’s mercy and 
the boxing at Olympia that we are not all murdered in 
our beds. That is a stronger proof even than the writer’s 
pacific disposition that boxing does not propagate the 
lust for blood. ‘‘ Damn it!’ said Tom Cribb, when 
someone insulted him in a crowd, ‘‘I can’t hit you. I’m 
Tom Cribb!” 

And besides, there is the “ Daily News,” which 
like the worthy citizen in the Roman mob, might surely 
be described as pietate gravis—‘ heavy with piety.” 
That paper has been distinguished for its brilliant des- 
criptions of boxing matches. Nearly six years have 
passed since the great match between M. Carpentier and 
Bombardier Wells, but who can forget the account 
written by the paper’s expert in pugilism who signs him- 
self “A.G.G.’’? It was classic. It was tragic. It 
was worthy of heroic verse and Pindaric ode. That 
picture of the beaten Bombardier—‘‘ Carpentier’s handi- 
work ’’—sitting like a wreck, his head rolling helpless 
from side to side, his seconds fanning him, massaging 
him, pouring water over him—who can forget it? And 
the final morality: ‘‘ When at length he staggers to his 
feet and endeavors to address the crowd, he finds how 
little pity the world has for the defeated.’”’ Alas, yes! 
that is the way of the world, and every expert in pugilism 
discovers it. 

Nor have five years of warfare caused the enthu- 
siasm of the ‘‘ Daily News’’ to flag. It is true another 
expert now is heard, but the column-and-a-half written 
last week by Mr. Fred Dartnell upon the great match 
between Joe Beckett and Eddie McGoorty (together with 
similar events), abounds in almost equally picturesque 
and vivid touches. We referred to some of them last 
week, but let us recall a few of the most siriking phrases: 

‘his mouth slightly bleeding ’”’ (like boxing itself and 
all good art, the expert favors crescendo), ‘‘ ribs looked 
quite scarlet,’’ “crashed a left to the face,” “a splash 
of blood from Beckett’s nostril by way of receipting the 
blow,”’ ‘‘ as a hard upper cut shook his jaw, the Yankee’s 





duces “a scholar and a gentleman.’’ When he was a 


eye glazed,” “ McGoorty kept spitting blood,” and “a 
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magnificent right to the stomach.’’ Two of the rounds 
are worth quoting in full for their vigor of expression :— 

“Three times a _ pile-driving right landed in 
McGoorty’s waist, while a left hook on the mouth made 
the Yankee turn a shadowy grey. The crowd yelled for 
Beckett to go in and finish the fight, but he knew the foxy 
skill and ringcraft of his man and took no risks. McGoorty 
managed by supreme skill in defence to survive this 
terrible round, but he took a bleeding mouth and very 
wearied limbs to his chair when the bell rang.” 

‘Now for the thirteenth, and the most gory round 
of the fight. Beckett landed four lefts on the face, and 
McGoorty smashed a left to Beckett’s nose, but he had 
to withstand a terrible battery afterwards, and was 
covered in blood. Just at the finish of the round 
Beckett dropped him on the ropes with a left, and before 
he could rise floored him with a right, and the bell saved 
the American probably from being counted out.” 

These quotations, being derived from a paper which 
has so conspicuously maintained the gospel of peace and 
goodwill among men, prove beyond question that there 
can be nothing ungentle or unchristian in a boxing 
match as such. ‘The competitors are free men, and, 
though artists in ‘‘ ringcraft,’’ they work, lke other 
artists, for pay. The gladiators in Roman arenas were 
usually captives or slaves, specially trained and kept to 
make a holiday, and it may have been chiefly for their 
sake that the Christian monk who stopped the spectacles 
rushed among them and died. The bull in a bull-fight is 
also specially kept for the purpose, and has no choice. 
The same with cocks in cock-fighting, pigeons in pigeon- 
shooting, rabbits in rabbit-coursing, and the rats which 
every Sunday morning on Wormwood Scrubbs are given 
five leaps for their lives at a penny a head before the 
terrier grips them. It is the same in fox-hunting, 
though the agony is generally more prolonged, and death 
does not invariably follow it. All those sports are still 
extolled in our own or other countries as fine and virile. 
But owing to the absence of ‘‘ self-determination ’’ in 
the chief performers, there appears to be an element of 
cruelty in them which is absent from the boxing match, 
and no doubt that is the difference which the represent- 
atives of piety recognize. - Otherwise, why should they 
not advocate the revival of bull-baiting, bear-baiting, 
cock-fighting, man-and-dog fighting, and the other forms 
of sport which delighted our manly ancestors ? 

But there is one point in which the boxing at 
Olympia hardly differs at all from the sports we have 
mentioned, and that is the pleasure of the spectators. 
In a hackneyed passage, Macaulay poured scorn on the 
Puritans for prohibiting bear-baiting, not because it 
gave pain to the bear, but because it gave pleasure to 
the spectators. That sounds very funny. The quota- 
tion is safe to draw laughter from any assembly of under- 
graduates. But, of course, the Puritans were perfectly 
right. The pain of the bear was bad, but if the souls 
of the spectators were immortal, or even of any value 
(‘‘ for whom Christ died ’’), their pleasure was immeas- 
urably worse. Bloodthirstiness and love of cruelty are 
among the hell-deep instincts of mankind, and the 
instinct grows by what it feeds on. ‘‘ Why the devil 
can’t I do that?’’ cried the huntsman, as he saw his 
hounds rend a fox in pieces and drink its blood. The 
higher the nature, the more poignant is its compassion, 
the more violent its horror at blood and pain poured 
out and inflicted for sport. Yet in nearly all minds the 
attraction of horror is strong. Visit the neighborhood 
of a prison the night before an execution. Crowds are 
agog in the streets; they listen for the hammering on 
the scaffold; a sensuous excitement prevails; the insen- 
sitive have found something to stir their dull emotions. 
Nor is it only the insensitive who feel the pull of horror. 
We remember the Athenian who, passing a heap of 
corpses executed beyond the city wall, tried to turn away 
his head and close his eyes, but at last, opening both eyes 
with his fingers, cried, “Take your fill, then, of this 
abominable sight!’ 

After shyly apologizing for being a merciful and 
tender-hearted man himself, Montaigne confessed that 
he could hardly be persuaded, before he had seen it, that 
the world could have afforded so marble-hearted and 
savage-minded men that they could enjoy the pleasing 
spectacle of the languishing gestures, pitiful motions, 





horror-moving yellings, deep-fetched groans, and lament- 
able voices of a dying and drooping man. The merciful 
essayist need not have been astonished. To the mass 
of mankind such sights and sounds remain peculiarly 
delightful, and the advance to a mercy such as his con- 
tinues very slow. The causes of the delight are various: 
the race-memory of ancient conflicts, and the rejoicing 
over a conquered and bleeding foe; the pleasure in 
vicarious suffering ; the comfortable sight of pain which 
the spectator has contrived to avoid; the satisfaction of 
the citizen in ‘‘ Faust ’’ whose delight it was to chat of 
wars in far-off Turkey while he drank his glass beside 
the Rhine; the craving of dull minds to have their 
senses stirred by rude emotions such as bloodshed and 
lust, and finally, the making of money out of the whole 
business. So it comes that the African savage roars with 
laughter over the writhings of the victim he torments; 
vast sums are paid for seats at our boxing matches ; larger 
sums still are lost or won in betting; and elderly 
gentlemen and ladies in the West End surreptitiously 
enjoyed the war, and miss it now. 





THE BRASS HAT. 

Ir faith and trust, that receptivity which is recognized 
in docility’s mild upward look and open mouth, were the 
test for heaven, none but the disobedient who did not 
desire to go in would be kept out. ‘‘ Lord,’’ once prayed 
a sceptic, “I do not believe. Help thou mine 
unbelief.’’ Will someone define the point where faith 
is not credulity? For the faith of the dear ordinary 
human creature, even in his own cunning to out-wit the 
three-card trickster, is so well established that it has 
maintained such tricksters in comfortable circumstances 
since there were cards and race-meetings. What a 
spacious paradise the world must seem to the predatory, 
its plains full of the prey which is not nervous and 
sceptical, but comes more than half-way to save trouble, 
making cheerful noises of admiration for those who wish 
to eat it! 

Now this deponent wil! not deny that in the 
confidence-trick man, in the politician, and in the 
energetic and artful man of business, there are qualities 
that will always surprise him, and keep him inter- 
mittently alert and respectful, but always poor. He 
can do things they cannot, but they can always do him. 
It is, as the Americans say, ‘‘ his funeral.’? He can 
only say that possibly he is of noble blood, for he never 
ventured into business without being swindled. He will 
confess handsomely to the superiority of those of his 
fellow-citizens who devote their minds to the turning of 
sixpence into £14 10s., and admit at once that thoughtful 
people since the time of Jacob have been studying to 
keep that sixpence down to, say, a reasonable eightpence, 
as the many learned volumes on economics prove; but 
that, all the same, the sixpence in such cunning hanes 
is much too nimble and expansive for them, and 
gives those learned volumes the look of having been 
loft out in the rain all night on a second-hand stall. 

None of us wishes to be swindled by business acumen 
which is superior to ours, but we all know that we shall 
be. There is this for our excuse. We certainly are 
inferior, as business people, and so are resigned. We 
know the unavoidable worst. But why have we been 
always so resigned before the military intelligence, an 
entirely different matter? Why, with the accumulation 
of the straws of five years in the beards of those great 
militarists who are still explaining themselves by plaiting 
their toes in public—what they call their reminiscences— 
why are we still impressed by a stern expression, a 
uniform, and a cavalry sword? How much funnier do 
we want that figure to be before we shall see it for the 
dummy it is? For there never was such a man as a great 
soldier, as Roger Bacon, Milton, and Darwin were great. 
Those men were great, comparatively and absolutely. 
But the soldier becomes great merely because of our 
seared submission and comic awe. Otherwise, in a 
civilian suit and with a useful occupation, not on a 
caparisoned horse at the saluting base, not in a tunic 
chromatic with decorations addressing a cadet corps 
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after a war to end war, but considered as potmen and | cock’s feathers? 





Will it be understood that every 


others are considered, by their development beyond that | company officer knew long ago, from sad experience, that 


instinct which advises a man to come in out of the wet, 
what is a great soldier? Go again through the recollec- 
tions of this war by Ludendorff and others. Read Sir 


sidered by our War Office. The lesson is as obvious as 
the egg which dropped on the pavement. The unique 
distinction of the expert militarist is his inability to 
learn even his own business. He is of that class which 
cannot be taught even by experience. | Had human 
society waited on militarists for its development, we 
might, with luck, by now have reached the foot of our 
trees, and be passionately debating—for the safety of our 
country would have depended on a sound conclusion— 
whether sticks were better weapons with or without 
bark. So if militarists are no more great intrinsically 
than tom-toms are loud unless they are struck, what 
should we be called—whisper the word—for according 
greatness to them? We make them what they are. 
Nothing but the obedience we ourselves demand shall be 
given to a rare uniform, whatever stupidity it disguises, 
and whatever disastrous folly it orders, makes these men 
so glorious on Christmas almanacs, and gives us our 
insoluble after-the-war problems. It is so easy to be 
great when you must be obeyed. 

Now, this is not quite so amusing as it seems. We 
have lately decided, by a peace treaty, that might is 
right, after all. It is a decision fully opposite to the one 
we persuaded the boys they should fight for. But, in a 
way, it is a profitable decision, for it enables us to annex 
openly a good deal of valuable territory not our own 
which otherwise we might have had scruples about 
taking. We havo elected to take what we want. 
We have, after consideration, concluded that, on 
the whole, it is better to be guided by the 
positive and active philosophy of life which can be 
demonstrated any day by throwing a handful of nuts into 
the large open-air cage at Regent’s Park, instead of by 
our own warning premonitions, and by such visions of 
society as we have had from the finest European intelli- 
gences. But who will direct our armed force for us, when 
next the clarion call sounds to defend what we hold in 
order to get more? 

The great military experts. They will do that. 
Yet, as a writer in THE Nation once pointed out, “ they 
who would put their trust in militarists to do even their 
own business would trust a bridge of tinder over hell.’’ 
It is, after all, a serious matter for a nation to decide on 
a course of action which may prove fatal to it, and then 
to give the direction of its affairs to those who could 
not learn even in five years that cavalry cannot charge 
through a maze of trenches, barbed wire and machine 
guns, and, no doubt, if the war had lasted ten years who 
would still have imagined horses to be super-kangaroos 
that could go where resolute infantry, armed with bombs 
and wire-cutters, were laid out in futile swathes. The 
regular staff officer never threw off the obsession of the 
spur. He wore it—there was an order in the rubrics to 
that effect—even in the War Office, where it could not 
be employed except to take the paint off the legs of 
writing tables, or to rowel the juvenile lift attendant if 
the lift did not move fast enough to please him. And, 
worse even than those minor indications of a ligneous 
mentality, we know now our battleships were built to fit 
dry-docks, and not the reverse; and that aerodremes 
were laid out where ’planes could not get up, and if they 
did, could not get down. We know, too, froin their 
own innocent confessions, that great generals were 
surprised and annoyed by trench warfare and by big 
guns, and never really believed these were true, and it 
appears could imagine rivers and hills to be where they 
are not, and think that time does not matter materially. 
Ludendorff has shown recently that a great general need 
not think it his business to be aware that the civilian 
population behind him is not holding fast, but is weaken- 
ing; as though a ship’s master should plead that he did 
not know his propeller had dropped off. 

Will these last disclosures about the Tanks show the 
public what that specialist mind is like which is no more 
intelligent because it is, on State occasions, gay with 








modern warfare had run aground, as it were, on the 
machine gun? That gas did not release the troops into 


| open warfare, nor the heaviest artillery fire, nor any 
Albert Stern’s exposure of the way the tanks were con- 


opening device of the tactics of attack? And that it was 
the tank which broke the lines at last? These were 
commonplaces as far off as 1916 to every intelligent 
soldier who was fighting. 

Think of the appailing vasualties cf all the old 
massed attacks against the automatic gun. And then 
remember that, when the device was discovered which 
could not only reduce those casualties, but could break 
through the trench system, there were men we had 
placed in authority, who were not ir the field but in 
London, who had never lived helplessly and hopelessly in 
the wired ditches of the early winters of the war, nor 
gone over the top each ruinous spring, yet whose special 
business it was to know what war is like and to wage it 
on our behalf; and who delayed the construction of 
tanks, describing them as ‘‘lumber.’’ How large are 
the cemeteries in France? How much larger must such 
untimely cemeteries of young men grow before we 
discover the essential nature of that military genius 
which thinks young bones are only for burial? Shall we 
never know what plumes and scarlet and gold really 
disguise, and never become wise enough to order that in 
future all military decorations are to be worn, not on the 
breast, but down the seams of the trousers ? 





THE RETURN OF THE PROBLEM PLAY. 
“ The Voice from the Minaret.’"” By Robert Hichens. 
Ai the Globe Theatre. 

THERE is an abundance of good will and a great readiness 
to hold conferences about the English dramatic renais- 
sance. And doubtless the seed is being well and truly 
planted. That new sowing is needed is clear from the 
autumnal crop of plays. It is not too rich. Mr. 
Hichens, for instance, is content to exhume a corpse 
from the nineties. For “The Voice from the Minaret’”’ 
is the old-time problem play, accompanied by the music 
of the eternal triangle. There is nothing inherently 
tedious in the discussion of sexual problems on the stage, 
so long as the problem springs naturally from the 
characters and the characters spring naturally from life. 
But these conditions, admirably fulfilled in such problem 
plays as ‘‘The Doll’s House’’ or ‘‘ Candida,’’ were 
lacking to the pieces that used to pack the St. James’s 
Theatre. In them the dramatist could almost be seen 
at his work or heard rattling his bag of tools. The 
characters of the convention were never harassed with 
the cares of the average man or woman. As a rule, 
they had unlimited means, no work, no children, and 
no worries except those which their intrigues created. 
For those who can accept the convention it is all very 
moving on the stage; they get their money’s worth of 
thrills. But the problem play, specializing in this type 
of morality melodrama, bears no sort of connection with 
truth. It does not discuss the moral law because it has 
any point to make or any ideas to suggest; it is a pre- 
datory and not a creative form of art; it pounces on 
passion and exploits it as being the raw material best 
suited to its special form of manufacture. 

One comes away from listening to ‘‘ The Voice from 
the Minaret’”’ with the feeling that one has not heard 
anything in particular. The dramatist constructs his 
problem and escapes from it by the obvious device of 
cutting off one angle of his triangle. His characters 
do not derive from life; they are dummies of the 
theatre. We see the brutal husband, the wronged 
wife, the sympathetic and impressionable clergyman. 
They are turned out into the arena, to make an evening’s 
entertainment. For those who “want to be taken 
out of themselves,” this is the very thing. The play is 
as “strong’’ as they could desire, and equipped with 
all the impedimenta of melodrama, down to a set of 
sables and a hurricane that whistles when the doors are 
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opened. Above all it has the popular flavor of religion 
and sensuality mixed. 

An extreme naturalism is now the fashion in 
London acting. To score quietly is the player’s aim, 
even if it means abandoning the splendors of the old 
elocution and whispering speeches to the stalls. Miss 
Marie Léhr has nothing in common with that school ; 
she is always the actress, as the phrase goes. When she 
attempted earlier in the year to play one of Joseph 
Conrad’s women she was attempting the impossible, 
for Conrad’s intimate and reflective method is not sus- 
ceptible of being translated into stage effects. But Mr. 
Hichens has written her a part which demands ‘‘ the 
actress.’’ With such lines as these modern naturalism 
would never hold the house; but Miss Léhr can hold it 
easily. Mr. Arthur Wontner has a very task of Sisyphus 
in making a plausible figure of the frail vicar. If in the 
end we feel a distinct preference for the malice and 
uncharitableness of the husband, that is scarcely Mr. 
Wontner’s fault. Mr. Norman McKinnel was cast as 
usual for the brute, and with his entry in the third act 
le whisks the whole play on to a new level by the mere 
power of his acting. The poverty of our stage ‘has 
condemned Mr. McKinnel, one of its greatest artists, 
to go on playing conventional villains in conventional 
pieces; memory recalls him as an irreproachable black- 
guard to Mr. Waller’s irreproachable heroes of romance, 
and one feels that he could do this sort of thing back- 
wards or standing on his head, so complete is his mastery 
of it. Only now and then has destiny thrown him a 
real part in a real play, and he invariably accepts the 
challenge. One reason for desiring the Actor’s Asso- 
ciation to achieve its ambition of establishing an Actors’ 
Theatre, is the hope that in it Mr. McKinnel, being 
both a good Trade Unionist and a marvellous craftsman, 
would at least find in it scope for his genius as actor and 
as producer. 


Communications 
DIARCHY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—In the discussions on the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report and on the Indian Reform Bill now before the House 
of Commons Diarchy is constantly spoken of as though it 
were a new discovery ; in its present exact form it is a novelty, 
but the principle of it is found in Colonial Governments 
before Responsible Government was attained, and led directly 
thereto. 





The Congress-League Scheme, worked out during the year 
1916, under the order of the Bombay Congress of 1915—pre- 
sided over by the Hon. Mr. (now Lord) Sinha—was drafted 
after much discussion by Provincial Congress Committees, 
and their drafts were submitted to the All-India Congress 
Committee, and finally passed by it in concert with the 
Council of the All-India Muslim League, and confirmed 
unanimously in the Christmas Sessions of the two great 
Indian representative bodies in 1916 at Lucknow. It was, by 
the resolution of that Congress, remitted to all Congress 
organizations, Home Rule Leagues, and other political bodies 
for popularization during the year 1916, and it was lectured 
on, debated, and approved by resolutions at innumerable 
meetings in every part of India, town and country. No 
scheme has ever received in India such wide approval as this, 
and it must be remembered that it was passed by the 
National Congress and the Muslim League before any 
divisions had arisen; it was proposed in the 1916 Congress 
by Mr. Surendranath Bannerji and supported by Mr. Tilak, 
the two extremes of Indian political thought. Personally, I 
regard it—with all respect to the eminent authors of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report—as the best scheme proposed 
for the transition to Responsible Government, and that for 
very cogent reasons, as given below, and it has behind it the 
approval of Indian public opinion. 

Now, the Congress-League Scheme was modelled on the 
methods adopted in the Colonies of Settlement before 
Responsible Government was reached, and those methods 
made Responsible Government inevitable. I cannot but think 
that it was that inevitableness, in a shorter space of time 
than was considered desirable by our over-cautious Viceroy 





and Secretary of State, that led to its rejection in the 





Report. Put briefly, without reference to difference of details, 
the Diarchy inevitable in the transitional state between 
arbitrary and responsible government is, being inevitable, 
found in the Colonial transitions. We have a Governor wiih 
an irremovable Executive Council and a wholly elected 
Legislative Assembly—instead of one partly elected and 
partly nominated as in the previous stage of a Crown Colony 
—but no responsible Ministry. The Executive Council was 
created by the Letters Patent, or the accompanying Instruc- 
tions. The Governor could act without consulting his Council 
or could over-ride its decisions. The Council was thus the 
creature of the Prerogative, and so remained even in the now 
Self-Governing Dominions, until the several Acts were passed 
which constituted the group of their States into one whole. 
The Executive Council included Ministers, generally members 
of the elected Legislative Assembly, but appointed by the 
Governor, and not responsible to the Legislature. The Duke 
of Newcastle, Colonial Secretary, in March, 1862, pointed 
out to the Governor of Queensland that it was “the duty of 
the Governor to administer the affairs of the Colony by the 
aid of Ministers who act under the superintendence and with 
the approval of the Colonial Parliament. His compliance with 
the advice of these Ministers is limited to matters of discretion.” 
(Italics mine.) Responsible Government grew up by mutual 
compromises. Even when Responsible Government had shaped 
itself, Executive Councillors might or might not be members 
of the Legislature. Canada is the only Dominion which pos- 
sesses a “ Privy Council” on the British model, and this 
Dominion, with the Commonwealth of Australia and the 
Union of South Africa, have now statutory Executive Coun- 
cils, of which Ministers, who must be members of the Legis- 
lature, form part. Now, Ministers of the Self-Governing 
Dominions are in the peculiar position that they are respon- 
sible to their Legislatures, but as they are also part of 'the 
Governor’s Executive Council, they are liable also to be dis- 
missed by him. In Mr. Montagu’s Bill, Ministers do not 
form part of the Executive “ Council’’ but of the Executive 
“ Government.” In the Commonwealth of Australia, 
Victoria, Tasmania, and the Union of South Africa, the 
Executive Councillors who are not Ministers do not resign 
office with the Ministers, who are responsible to the Legis- 
lature, and fall by an adverse vote thereof. Myr. Montagu’s 
Bill puts Indian Ministers into a position closely resembling 
that occupied by Colonial Ministers in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. Out of that position they slowly emerged 
into responsibility by the inconvenience and the friction and 
the deadlocks caused by the advice of Ministers being dis- 
regarded by Governors—as it will be disregarded by Indian 
Governors—not by statutory guarantees. The vagueness of 
the methods during the transitional stages in the Colonies 
reminds one of the present Bill: as the Duke of Newcastle 
wrote: “It being understood that Councillors who have lost 
the confidence of the local legislature will tender their 
resignation to the Governor, or discontinue the practical 
exercise of their functions, in analogy with the usage pre- 
yailing in the United Kingdom.” (Italics mine.) 

The British Cabinet grew; it was not made by 
statute. Avenues for a similar advance are left open by the 
Draft Bill now before the Joint Committee ; it is the queer, 
illogical, blundering way in which the British obtained their 
own freedom. They hate precision. If difficulties arise, 
solvitur ambulando. The clear analytical Indian intellect 
sees all the difficulties, and is aghast at the pitfalls left open. 

‘the outcome of it all is to press for improvements in the 
Bill, and to try by hook or by crook to get what we want 
inserted. Failing this, to prepare for constant struggle in 
the Legislatures, and constant education and agitation out- 
side them, in order to wrench, as the Colonials did, more 
power out of the hands of the bureaucracy. If we fail to 
widen the power of the people by improvements in the Bill, 
then we must face and try to weather the storm of disap- 
pointment that will arise in India, and strive to keep the 
popular anger within the limits of the law-abiding and con- 
stitutional channels in which we, as Home Rulers, are 
pledged to work. Changes come swiftly nowadays, and the 
time-limits of the Bill will not be observed if Britain sees 
that India is determined to win freedom and equal status in 
the Commonwealth. Let her cry be the Royal motto: Dieu 
et mon Droit—“ God and my Right.’’—Yours, &c., 

ANNIE BESANT, 
President, National Home Rule 
League, India 
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Detters to the Editor. 


THE BELGO-DUTCH CONTROVERSY. 

Sin,—The patronizing attitude of your Dutch corres- 
pendent will already have explained to your readers that 
the want of friendliness in the Belgo-Dutch controversy is 
not all on one side. I should like, however, to limit my 
answer to questions of fact. 

Your correspondent declares that “the annexationist 
aims of the Belgian Government” have provoked such an 
outcry everywhere “that the Belgians have at long last 
dropped them.” This is not exact. The Belgian Govern- 
ment have never put forward any annexationist claims. 
When they approached the powers in February last it was 
not, as your correspondent says, to make the most of the 
situation and because they believed “that the world would 
be laid at Belgium’s feet,” but simply to explain the 
dangerous situation in which they were placed now that 
they had lost all the guarantees of neutrality and preserved 
all the disadvantages imposed upon them by the 1839 settle- 
ment. Incidentally, if they approached the Powers and not 
Holland it was because the Powers had framed the treaty 
which needed revision and that they alone were entitled to 
revise it. It was the attitude of Germany and Austria in 
1914 and not the attitude of Belgium in 1919 which made 
the revision of the treaty of separation necessary, and it is 
these Powers which Holland ought to reproach if she has a 
grievance. 

It is quite true that with regard to the commercial 
restrictions imposed on her trade Belgium “ suffered 
silently”? in the past. She could not do otherwise since, 
being a neutral, she was not entitled to pursue any foreign 
policy. The difficulties and dangers she experienced so many 
times on 'the Lower Scheldt, the Ghent-Terneuzen Canal, and 
the Meuse had, however, some compensations since, if 
Belgium was not allowed to raise her voice against anybody, 
nobody was allowed to raise an army against her, and the 
country had only to shoulder a relatively small military 
burden. Owing to no fault of her own, Belgium has been 
deprived of these advantages, and it is no use to say, for 
the present at least, that she ought merely to rely on the 
providential intervention of the League of Nations, since the 
powers are not ready even to consider the principle of an 
international force. This has been pointed out already to 
a Dutch correspondent by the Editor of the ‘“ New Europe ”’ 
(August 7th). 

Whatever ‘“ Dutchman” may think about it there is a 
military question about Limburg. Holland is not asked to 
“shoulder the responsibility for the defence of Belgium,” 
she is asked to shoulder her own responsibilities, that is to 
say, to assume the defence of the Limburg cul-de-sac in 
connection with the Belgian Army and not to leave a gap 
between the line of the Meuse and the fortified area of 
Holland, a gap through which a new German aggression may 
turn the Belgian defences through Holland just as, in 1914, 
the French defences were turned through Belgium. It is 
the obvious interest of Holland to listen to this piece of 
advice since such an open door invites an attempt to break in. 

The same remark applies to the Scheldt. The Powers 
are only asked to declare that Holland should not be bound, 
as a neutral, to close the stream against any allied force 
sent to the relief of Belgium through Antwerp. On what 
ground should Holland refuse to accept such a request? 
She would consent, “ Dutchman” declares, to the entrance 
of a force sent by the League. Do not the Allies, and 
England, first of all, form the nucleus of the Great Powers 
from which the League will develop ? 

The question of international servitudes raised by your 
correspondent would exclude all possible revision if these 
terms were given the literal meaning which he gives them. 
The terms must necessarily be taken to signify that no such 
servitudes should be imposed on Holland as to encroach 
on her sovereign rights. 

According to the British jurist Westlake, the rights of 
common control of the Lower Scheldt already given to the 
Belgians by the 1839 Treaty do not constitute an “ inter- 
national servitude.’’ None of the very moderate demands 
recently made by the Belgian delegates may therefore be 
considered as infringing the principle of sovereignty. 

The Dutch contention that the Belgians have no cause 
to complain on commercial grounds and that every facility 
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was given to them in the past is an obvious exaggeration. An 
article in the ‘New Statesman,” which appeared at the 
same time as “ Dutchman’s ”’ letter, makes it clear that if 
such had been the case the Dutch could obviously have no 
objection to concede to-day to the Belgians their full 
demands.—Yours, &c., 

BELcian. 

[With all the will in the world we are unable to see 
where the substantial Belgian grievance exists, and our 
correspondent’s letter fails to enlighten us. We were 
certainly unaware that Belgium possessed no foreign policy 
before the war. On the contrary, we should have thought 
none of the smaller countries was more ably represented 
in diplomacy, and that greatly as she has suffered from the 
war, her present position is one of exceptional security. 
German military power is completely destroyed, and is 
unlikely to rise again for generations, so that our corres- 
pondent’s fear of an invasion by way of Limburg may, we 
think, be laid ‘to rest. But in any case Belgium becomes a 
ward—a favored ward—of the League of Nations, while she 
will always exercise a powerful influence with the victorious 
Allies, which she has not hesitated to use. What reason 
is there for her also calling upon Holland to fulfil military 
obligations on her behalf, and to start afresh the construction 
of military frontiers? There may be grievances in connection 
with the Terneuzen Canal, though our correspondent does 
not state them, but on that point the Dutch Government, 
we understand, is fully prepared to make any concessions 
that may be necessary to meet commercial needs. But, both 
in the case of Limburg and in that of the Scheldt, we think 
that Belgium should be slow to revive the thoughts and 
plans of the militarism from which she has suffered so much. 
—Editor, THe Nation. } 

AUSTRIA AND ITALY. 

Sir,—-I hope you will bear the following facts in mind 
in relation to the Italian demand for milch cows from 
Austria. During her occupation of the Italian provinces 
Austria carried away (stole) from Italy 377,000 cattle, of 
which 65 per cent. were milch cows. In addition to these 
the Austro-Hungarian Army transported from Italy 39,000 
horses, 100,000 swine, 106,000 sheep, and more than 4,000,000 
fowls. The total value of these stolen animals is 1,200,000 
lire. Notwithstanding this, Italy, after the Armistice, was 
the first to organize the work of supplying Austria with food. 
In December, 1918, at an inter-Allied meeting held at Berne, 
Italy herself proposed the succoring of Austria, and the 
first supplies of wheat, fats, and milk received by the 
Austrians came from Italy. Since then Italy has continued 
to supply Austria regularly, to the detriment of her already 
depleted stocks. Italy has given every possible facility in 
the matter of payment; whereas the Swiss, for example, 
who have also sent goods to Austria, insisted on being paid 
in gold and in advance. Moreover, Italy has permitted the 
use of her rolling stock for the transport of the supplies 
sent by the other Allies. Last week, in order the better to 
assist Austria in her food problem, Italy assumed the 
obligation of furnishing Austria with a quota larger than 
that of England and France.—Yours, &c., 

One Wuo Knows. 





THE FRENCH PICTURES. 

Str,—‘ The Author ’’ invites us to buy and read his 
book. Iam not tempted to do so by the quality of his letter. 
Its levity is the characteristic of the serious art of ‘to-day, 
and the less said or read about it or its authors the nearer 
we shall be to its extinction. This accomplished, Art may 
again occupy the attention of mankind. At present the 
artist has no vocation. He is an idler on the earth, lost in 
admiration of his own inventions.—Yours, &c., 

F. J. Cornpren-Sanperson. 

The Doves Press, 15, Upper Mall, 

Hammersmith, W. 6. 





Srr,—I am much obliged to Mr. Clive Bell for the 
reference to his book on “ Art,” in which I hope to find the 
answer to my question, “ What is there to understand?” 
which your correspondents have hitherto not answered. 

I am quite prepared to accept Mr. Brown’s explanation, 
that because I have been brought up on Watts, Burne-Jones, 
&e., T do not appreciate the French pictures as a whole— 
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but I do appreciate some of them, and would suggest they 
can be divided roughly into three classes. 

1. The Impressionist school, who produce fine land- 
scapes by a new technique or an extension of an existing 
one. I should say the pictures on the end wall (on the left 
as you enter) belong to this class, and anyone who is pre- 
pared to clear his mind of formule can accept them as 
bona fide pictures by real artists. 

2. The Pavement schooi, who produce the distorted 
ladies with flesh the color of underburnt brick. There 
seems to be no particular object in producing these 
pictures: they are neither beautiful nor interesting, and 
should be classed with the efforts in colored chalks by the 
artists of our streets, who label themselves “entirely self- 
taught.” 

3. The Cubist school. These are the gentlemen I sus- 
pect of pulling my leg. Do they really see things like that, 
or are they only trying it on to see how much the critics and 
the public will stand? 

I have tried the pictures from every angle short of 
standing on my head, and to me they are absolutely mean- 
ingless. Granted it is a new convention, cannot the base of 
the convention be stated? I should like to be ablé to 
appreciate the pictures, but that I despair of—is it impossible 
to understand the convention they use? 

Shapes in three dimensions and colors cannot be repre- 
sented on a canvas by the aid of pigments without the use 
of a convention that is understood both by the artist and 
his public. If this is not done, the artist is like a poet 
declaiming in Choctaw to an English audience. 

The ordinary conventional representation we learn ‘to 
understand from babyhood, and those who are fortunate 
enough to understand art can appreciate great works carried 
out in this convention, while those less fortunate can at 
least see something they recognize on the canvas. Even if 
I cannot appreciate ‘ La Giaconda,’’ I can at least see that 
it is a painting of a woman, whereas with the Cubist pictures 
I am in the position of the unfortunate savage who is as 
likely to hold a photo of himself upside down as right side 
up. It conveys nothing to him, and the Cubist pictures 
convey nothing to me. 

The artist is using a convention that has not been 
explained to his public, and seems to me to be defeating his 
own object, which, I take it, is the expression of himself to 
a public. Does he say the convention he uses is too high for 
a mere Philistine to understand, must I believe in him as an 
act of faith? 

Will you allow me to point out that Captain Sitwell 
begs the question by his analogy of roast chicken and 
strawberries-and-cream? The point I fail to understand 
is how a palate that appreciates péche Melba can also appre- 
ciate fesikh (decayed tish, dried in the sun, and salted—a 
great delicacy in some parts of the world). 

If the pink thing in the centre of the end wall at the 
Mansard exhibition is not by Vlaminck, I apologize to him, 
but my remarks about it stand, as far as I am concerned. 
No catalogue was obtainable, so I cannot say who really 
is responsible for it. 

As to the “Flora,’’ by Praxiteles, which Mr. Bell 
appears to consider a myth, I should have said “attributed 
to Praxiteles,’’ but, again, the name of the artist is not 
important. The comparison is between the school that 
produces the pink things and the distorted females on the 
one hand and the school that produced the Flora, tthe 
Laocoon, &c., on the other. 

If you love the Elgin marbles, how can you stand the 
Mansard gallery? If you like strawberries-and-cream, how 
can you stand tripe-and-onions?—Yours, &c., 

PHILISTINE. 

September 8th, 1919. 


Srr,—Dr. Greville MacDonald has dragged a peacock’s 
feather across the trail ; but his opening remarks, about the 
difference between his ideas of art and my own, rather recall 
the typical beginning of a well-known comic variety turn :— 

“OF course, J don’t know the sort of people you know— 

And I don’t expect they would like me if I did!” 

May I point out that the fact that Dr. Greville 
MacDonald’s baby clutches a peacock’s feather, and crows 
delightfully, is merely a sign that it is a baby (of the 
esthetic period, I judge)—not an educated individual with 
a cultured appreciation of art? 





Delightful as the action may be in its simplicity, it does 
not amount to a very serious criticism. However, I hope 
Dr. Greville MacDonald has, by this time, bought “ Art,” 
as recommended by its author, and studied Mr. Clive Bell’s 
theory of significant form. It will help him, I think. 

I am rather puzzled by Dr. Greville MacDonald’s theories 
of distortion and immorality. If he saw a painting of a 
peacock with its head ten times the usual size, would it 
make an immoral picture or an immoral peacock? 

Finally, let me express the hope that when the Doctor 
is born again—and I feel convinced he will be-—he will clutch, 
not at a peacock’s feather, but at a Vlaminck or Modigliani. 
—Yours, &c., 

OsBert SITWELL. 

“Wood End,” Scarborough. 


Sir,—I fear I am one of these despised people who, 
without being in the least puritanical, would not be persuaded 
even by a sounding Bell (at five shillings) or a tinkling 
Symbol (at half-a-crown) to regard productions like those 
described by Dr. Greville MacDonald as falling under the 
category of art. 

But it may be of interest to recall that a combination of 
ugliness and indecency, so far from being le dernier cri, is 
really rather vieur jeu, and that a similar perverse cult 
flourished in Paris rather more than a generation ago. 

For proof I would refer to Zola’s forgotten, but 
extremely well-documented novel, “ L’(£uvre’’ (1886). Here 
is a description of Claude Lantier’s crazy “ masterpiece,” in 
front of which he finally hangs himself :— 

“C’était & la femme nue qu'il travailiait.... Il 
peignait le ventre et les cuisses en visionnaire affolé, que 
le tourment du vrai jetait 4 l’exaltation de l’irréel; et ces 
cuisses se doraient en colonnes de tabernacle, ce ventre 
devenait un asire, éclatant de jaune et de rouge purs, 
splendide et hors de la vie. Une si étrange nudité 
d’ostensoir, ot des pierreries semblaient luire, pour quelque 
adoration religieuse. . . .” 

A normal person, utterly revolted on inspecting an earlier 
work of Lantier’s, delivers his verdict in the simple phrase : 
“ C’est cochon.”” And so, when face to face with like exhibi- 
tions, say all of us.—Yours, &c., 

Jacques BonHOMME. 


SHAKESPEARE AT STRATFORD. 


Srr,—May I beg your forbearance and that of your readers 
if I reply at some length to Mr. John Drinkwater’s second 
letter on the cutting of Shakespeare? The question is not 
so trivial as it may appear: it is simply whether Shakes- 
peare is to remain a poet for the people, or to become the 
fetish of a pseudo-antiquarian esthetic cult. I say 
‘* pseudo-antiquarian ’’ because several of the key-positions 
of the Shaw-Drinkwater faction are based upon shallow 
misconceptions of the Elizabethan practices which they pro- 
pose to revive. 

I take Mr. Drinkwater’s contentions point by point. 

(a) He says that we have no right to cut any line 
attributed to Shakespeare because we do not like it. Does 
he, then, in Birmingham, retain all the gross indecencies 
which are, indeed, rarer in Shakespeare than in his con- 
temporaries, but are still common enough? If he does, 
have no words for such nauseous pedantry. But I think 
we may assume that he does not: even Mr. Shaw is amen- 
able to reason on this point: and if Mr. Drinkwater cuts 
indecencies, it is because he does not like them, or because 
he knows his public would not like them, which comes to 
the same thing. But, indecencies apart, I agree that we 
ought not to cut passages of Shakespeare simply and solely 
because we do not like them. My contention is (i) that 
we ought to cut passages which we can neither like nor 
dislike, because we do not understand them ; (2) that when 
a play must be cut because it cannot be got within the 
compass of a theatrical evening, it is only reasonable to 
cut the things that are manifestly of an age, and leave those 
which are for all time. If Mr. Drinkwater denies that we 
have any right to make this discrimination, I can only 
reply that Shakespeare is to me “our ever-living poet,”’ 
not a paralyzing fetish. 

(6b) As against my Contention (1) Mr. Drinkwater 
practically if not explicitly declares that there is nothing 
whatever in Shakespeare that any intelligent person can- 
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not understand, if not at first hearing, at all events after 
a reasonable amount of study. In answer to this, I will 
reprint, letter by letter, from the sacrosanct First Folio, 
the passages which Mr. Drinkwater declares to be “‘ per- 
fectly clear to him,’’ and ask your readers to judge what 
pereentage of an average audience is likely to share his 
miraculous perspicacity. They both occur (let me call Mr. 
Drinkwater’s attention to this) in “Actus Primus. Scena 
Secunda ’’ of “ The Winter’s Tale”: 
‘* POLIXENES : 
‘“*T am question’d by iy feares, of what may chance, 

Or breed vpon our absence, that may blow 

No sneaping Winds at home, to make vs say, 

This is put forth too truly; besides, I haue stay’d 

To tyre your Royaltie.”’ 

The Furness Variorum Edition devotes a_ closely- 
printed page to the unsuccessful attempts of some fifteen 
commentators to elucidate this passage. If Mr. Drink- 
water can explain the words between “that” and “truly,” 
and so set the matter at rest, he will do a service to the 
world ; but even when he has done so, he will not make 
it comprehensible to the average man without a footnote ; 
and how does he propose to get a footnote over the footlights ? 
The second passage is as follows: 


“ LEONTES (to Mamillius) : 
‘“* Come (Sir Page) 

Looke on me with your Welkin eye: sweet Villaine, 

Most dear’st, my Collop: Can thy Dam, may’t be 

Affection? thy Intention stabs the Center. 

Thou do’st make possible things not so held, 

Communicat’st with Dreames (how can this be?) 

With what’s vnreall: thou coactiue art, 

And fellow’st nothing. Then ’tis very credent, 

Thou may’st co-ioyne with something.” 
On this passage the Variorum Edition gives three whole 
pages (over 1,600 words) of assorted comments, and 
leaves it as obscure as ever. Mr. Drinkwater may tell us 
that the commentators are all dunderheads ; but, assuming 
him to be a very much cleverer man than all the previous 
students of Shakespeare, can we make the same assump- 
tion with regard to the average audience? 

Unreasonabie as it is to argue that every line attributed 
to Shakespeare in the Folio must be spoken, whether 
intelligible or not, I hold it still mére unreasonable—nay, 
positively senseless—to pretend that unintelligible passages 
do not exist. There are not a few passages, especially in 
the later plays, that might as well be written in Hebrew 
for all that an ordinary intelligent man can make of them 
when he hears them spoken on the stage. 

(c) With regard to Ibsen, I have not made myself clear 
to Mr. Drinkwater. Briefly, I meant to say that the 
primary meaning of Ibsen’s text is always perfectly 
obvious: the doubt arises when we enquire into (real or 
imaginary) secondary meanings, usually symbolic. Take, 
for instance, the Rat-Wife in “Little Eyolf.’’ Her single 
scene is as limpid as a page of Hans Andersen: but many 
people are puzzled as to her function in the whole spiritual 
scheme of the drama. It is when the primary meaning of 
a speech is incomprehensible—whether in Shakespeare or 
anybody else—that it has, in my judgment, no place on 
the stage. 

(d) As to time of performance, the question at issue 
between Mr. Drinkwater and myself is one of plain fact. 
I simply do not believe that “Richard III.’’, ‘‘ Othello,” 
“ Lear,’’ ‘‘ Antony and Cleopatra,”’ ‘‘ Coriolanus,”’ ‘‘ Troilus 
and Cressida’? or ‘‘Cymbeline’’ can be _ intelligibly 
recited—and much less acted—in two hours and a half. As 
for ‘‘ Hamlet,’’? what Quarto does Mr. Drinkwater mean? 
Surely not the manifestly ‘‘ stolen and surreptitious” 
edition of 1603? If he means the 1604 Quarto, I cannot 
at the moment compare it exactly, in point of length, with 
the Folio text; but I should be much surprised if it could 
be recited (not gabbled) in two hours and a half. And if 
no jot or tittle of the Folio text must be omitted in any 
of the other plays, why is that stern decree to be relaxed 
in the case of ‘‘ Hamlet’’? If, in the Folio “ Hamlet,” 
Shakespeare wrote more than he intended to be spoken, 
why may he not have done so in other plays? 

It is to be noted that, on the point of length, Mr. 
Drinkwater and Mr. Shaw are at variance. Mr, Drink- 
water declares that no play, except, perhaps, the Folio 
“ Hamlet,” is too long for an ordinary theatrical evening ; 
Mr. Shaw admits that many of the plays are too long, but 
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holds that the public must be taught to sacrifice its com- 
forts and go to see Shakespeare in the Bayreuth mood. 
Whether this is a serious opinion or a jibe at the follies 
of Shakespeare-worship it is not for me to determine. 

Mr. Drinkwater has adopted without examination the 
idea that all Shakespeare’s plays were intended to be recited 
in one breath, and that the act-division was unknown to 
him. This is an instance of the pseudo-antiquarianism 
above mentioned. It cannot hold ground against serious 
research. 

(e) We come now to Mr. Drinkwater’s last contention: 
that ‘“ Shakespeare, with all his imperfections, knew his 
business as a playwright well enough to make our correc- 
tion an impertinence.’’ The word “ correction” is adroit, 
but unfair, for it is not in the interest of any standard 
of correctness that omissions are proposed. That Shakes- 
peare was a practical man of the theatre I admit; but he 
was also, I venture to think, a man of some intelligence. 
As such, he must have known that language changes, that 
expressions and allusions become obsolete, and that by no 
miracle could every line of his writing remain alive after 
the lapse of three centuries. Realizing this, he would have 
admitted, both as a man of the theatre and as a man of 
intelligence, that the theatre is no place for the solemn par- 
roting of dead jests and phrases in which the sap of mean- 
ing has run dry. If, to crown all, he could have foreseen 
that his work would come down to us so vilely printed that 
we are in hundreds of cases quite uncertain what he actually 
wrote, he would most assuredly have said, ‘‘ When in 
doubt, cut: I would much rather say nothing than seem 
to talk nonsense.” What writer who has ever sworn at 
a misprint can doubt that this would have been his view? 

I am, and have always been, resolutely opposed to wanton 
managerial mutilations of Shakespeare. I welcome the re- 
action against them. But mutilation is one thing, the 
paring away of dead tissue is another. The one is a 
method of barbarism, the other is surely a simple act of 
common-sense. Of this, at any rate, I am confident: that 
common-sense will ultimately triumph. If it is in favor 
of holus-bolus Shakespeare, however obsolete, however 
corrupt, however incomprehensible, the future belongs to the 
Shaw-Drinkwater doctrine. Qui vivra verra.—Yours, &c., 

WILitAM ARCHER. 

London. September 1st, 1919. 


THE SITUATION IN THE PUNJAB. 


Srr,—As one born and brought up in the Punjab, of 
ancient Punjabee parents, who has lived all his life in that 
province and has been in touch with both the educated and 
the common people, permit me to tell you that unless the 
wrong done the Punjab is righted in a spirit of real states- 
manship the Punjab will have no use for Mr. Montagu’s 
reform scheme. The claim to introduce responsible govern- 
ment, even by stages, is a mockery, if the deeds committed 
in the name of law and order by Sir Michael O’Dwyer, with 
the approval of Lord Chelmsford, are endorsed by Mr. 
Montagu and left unredressed. 

The Punjab’s record for loyalty and services to the 
Empire is unique, and if those services are to be rewarded 
by such a policy as was practised by Sir M. O’Dwyer then the 
Indians will conclude that the English are in the habit 
of amputating the arm which helps and strengthens them. 
The Punjab has in the past suffered much by its zeal for 
the Empire. It made the largest contribution in men and 
money in the last war, and suffered the most from plague 
and influenza. As soon as the war came to an end it was 
treated in a manner unworthy of a civilized Government. 
Originally the Punjab acted just as the other provinces had 
in protesting against the Rowlatt Act. Whatever excesses 
were committed at Amritsar, Gurjranwala, and Kastr were 
the direct result of Government stupidity and undue harsh- 
ness in arresting and deporting leaders and using machine- 
guns and bombs for dispersing mobs. 

But what has been done in the name of Martial Law and 
by the Martial Law Commissions simply defies description. If 
the judgments of these Commissions are correct in law, then 
there can be no responsible Government in India even for 
the next 500 years. Harkishan Lal made no speeches and 
wrote no articles. The only things found against him are 
that he was present at two meetings at which strong 
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language was used by the mob, that he offered to subscribe 
Rs. 1,000 (which were never paid) for the relief of the 
sufferers from the general strike, and that he abused one 
of the ultra-loyalists at a private meeting in the house of a 
private citizen. Even assuming that he used his influence 
in favor of the strike and then tried to settle terms on which 
the strike could be ended, he committed no offence. Yet he 
has been convicted of having waged war against the King 
and sentenced to transportation for life. Harkishan Lal's 
real offence is that for the last few years he has been in the 
bad books of the bureaucracy. Most of the leaders 
outrageously treated and punished in the Punjab are known 
to me personally. They have been extraordinarily mild in 
their criticism of the Government. People have done much 
“worse ’’ things (worse from the bureaucratic point of view) 
in other provinces and they have not been touched. Why, if 
the conviction of Harkishan Lal and Dunichand is right in 
law, then Gandhi deserves to be hanged right away. The real 
culprit who is responsible for the Punjab excesses is Sir 
Michael O’ Dwyer. 

A real inquiry is only possible if Lord Chelmsford is 
recalled and some of the Punjab bureaucrats whom Sir M. 
O'Dwyer used as his tools are retired. As long as they are 
in power there will not be much good in appointing a Com- 
mission. Mr. Montagu has put his seal of approval to Sir M. 
O’Dwyer’s policy by appointing him a member of the 
newly appointed Army Commission. Under the circumstances 
I cannot think what good is likely to come out of the 
proposed inquiry. 

Regarding the new scheme also, it appears that the 
Punjab is being most shabbily treated. Not a single Punjabee 
has been invited to give evidence before the Parliamentary 
Committee. The electorate provided for the Punjab is the 
smallest of all the major provinces, and otherwise, too, every- 
thing has been done to keep it on the last seat. Such is how 
loyalty and services to the Empire are being repaid. The 
Punjabees ought to make up their minds how to act in the 
matter of Mr. Montagu’s reforms. I would advise them to 
have nothing to do with them, although I was among the 
first to congratulate Mr. Mentagu on his scheme and to 
cable to the Punjab to refrain from destructive criticism.— 
Yours, &c., 

Lagpat Rat. 

August 25th, 1919. 


““FLAUNTING EXTRAVAGANCE.” 


Str,—Though one swallow does not make a summer, the 
following isolated fact may help to show why England seems 
to be rushing down a steep place to perish in the sea—unless 
something can stay the stampede. 

I am a visitor from one of the Colonies, coming back to 
my birthplace after an absence of more than a quarter of a 
century. 

I was travelling a week ago on one of the great English 
trunk lines, and went into the dining saloon to get lunch at 
3s. 6d.—not that I could afford it, but I was paying to learn 
something, so as to compare costs here with those in South 
Africa. 

Opposite me sat a young naval officer, whose status may 
be reckoned from the fact that he was (like myself) travelling 
third class. Well, this young man’s lunch cost him 8s. 2d. 
(he left the bill behind), made up as follows :— 


s. d. 
Lunch 3.6 
Tea aie 0 4 
Bass beer 1 4 
Whisky ... 1 0 
Cigar : ¢ 

— 7/2 
Tip to steward 1 0 

8 2 


Need I point the moral? Here was a young man, one 
of the non-productive classes, living at an extravagant rate 
at the expense of the taxpayer, and at the same time by his 
competitive demand putting up prices against the producing 
classes. 

Surely this cannot go on indefinitely. It appears to me 
that the parable of the Gadarene swine not inaptly resnmes 
the situation.—Yours, Xc., 

PANURGE, 








THE RESTORATION OF LIBERTY. 

Sin,—The introduction of the War Emergency Laws 
(Continuance) Bill points unmistakably to an intention to 
continue the powers obtained for war purposes until such 
time as the Government choose to abrogate them. 

We appeal, therefore, to all citizens, irrespective of 
sex, creed, or political attachment, to join in an endeavor 
to restore the historic civil liberties of British subjects. 
Without freedom of speech, liberty of person, security of 
goods, and the full protection of the Courts, British freedom 
is a mockery. None of these traditional rights remains 
intact while the D.O.R.A. Regulations continue in 
operation. 

The menace of civil disorder which the retention of these 
Government powers presents must be averted by the com- 
plete abolition of D.O.R.A. 

To this end we invite the assistance of all citizens who 
believe, in the words of C. J. Fox, that “ Liberty is order— 
Liberty is strength.”—Yours, &c., 

PAaRMOOR, 
SHEFFIELD, 
WEARDALF, 
RvssELL, 

Ricuarp D. Hott, 
A. J. Witson, PrincipaL SELBIE, 
Hotrorp Knicur. P. A. MoutTeno, 
H. W. Massincuam, F. W. Hirst, 

J. A. Hopson, L. T. Hosnovse. 

10, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 

September 9th, 1919. 


(Bisnop) Gore, 

Sir Hue Be tt, 
Str GrorGe Patsu, 
H. G. WELLs, 

Dr. JoHN CLIFFORD, 


Poetrp. 


THREE POEMS. 
By W.L. §. 
Late Love. 
As I go round about the house, 
And up and down the well-known stair, 
I look into each hall and room, 
But there are people everywhere. 


The latch goes up: I turn and see 
Some stranger’s eyes look in my own. 
I cannot find one tiniest room, 
Where he and I can be alone. 


Man AND WoMAN. 
A GREAT green tree: 
Its shadow like a cloud, ecol on the grass, 
And in its heart a bird that sits and sings, 
Flies out and comes again, lives only being free ; 
Its soul is in its wings. 


The tree’s life is that bird. 

For that its shade and shelter ; even its roots 

Hold firm that the dear nest be safe from ill. 

Empty, it stands and longs; rooted itself, yet knows 
Only dead birds are still, 


Fairy Foon. 
I HAVE sat at Love's feast, 
I have drunk his royal wine. 
Out of the West and the East, 
All I wished was mine! 
What do the old crones say, 
Mumbling under their hood? 
“Whoso tastes of his meats, 
Can eat no other food.” 


Where I feasted I serve. 
Where I was rich I am poor. 
I dare not even beg, 
Lest they thrust me out of the door. 
What use to me are bread, 
Water and fiir sunshine? 
I have eaten his meat, 
And drunk his enchanted wine, 
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The Gorld of Pooks. 


Tne “Nation”? Orrice, Tourspay Niet. 
Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“« Appreciation of Poctry.’’ By Lafeadio Hearn. (Heinemann. 


lds.) 
“ Ulster and Iveland.’’ By James Winder Good. (Maunsel. 6s.) 
‘‘Our Social Inheritance.” By V. Bradford and Patrick 
Geddes. (Williams & Norgate. 6s.) 


“The Querrils.’”” A Novel, By Stacey Aumonier, (Methuen. 6s.) 
“ + s 

It is with almost a disbelieving eye to-day that we look 
even upon familiar scenes. We find they appear as we used 
to know them, and so we refuse to credit them. They are 
hardly authentic. How is it they do not look different ; 
present the aspect which will accord with what we have 
learned? They do not, and so they are not of our world. A 
dark and nameless surmise intervenes. If the earth speaks 
now in a language which we know, it is only when there is 
a chance revelation of an horizon far, unknown, and 
inscrutable, or when we hear again the comment of the sea. 
There is something we feel to be dubious and unreal in 
familiar prospects that are unchanged when we come to look 
at them again with other eyes. And if we feel that about 
the country which is native, what we feel about those lands 
which we saw in the past, but perhaps shall not see again, 
is that they have become as uncertain as our memory of 
them. How far off are they now? If we took ship once more, 
should we find them? It is not likely. After all, we may 
look for them again, but it is beyond doubt that we should 
never rediscover them. We should be voyaging, not for a 
named village in a jungle, not for a charted island, not for 
a known coast, but for a certain morning with its fortunate 
incidence of light, and that morning now has no date; and 
for a mood which was ours when that island was once a 
landfall; and if we certainly know ‘the bearings of the 
island, who knows the magic for reawakening an old exalta- 
tion? The island would be there, but when for a second time 
we made its landfall the mind we had when we saw it first 
would not be there. 

% * * 

Ar the same time, we should like to try. The experiment 
would be worth making. We prefer to believe, even now, 
that if the island and its landfall could not give us the old 
reward we remember, others that are unknown would prove 
as rich. It is something ‘to find even a new travel book, 
naming places that sound like momentous words we had 
clean forgotten, stirring an old excitement. Perhaps it is 
only the familiar places that are unreal. It is London and 
Paris that are unauthentic. It is Charing Cross which now is 
foreign and unbelievable. It is hateful when it looks the same 
as ever, and yet is essentially different. What about Bogota? 
Why not try Cochabamba? Would the forests of the Rio Madre 
de Dios seem better than the Thames from Waterloo Bridge? 
I don’t know, but I feel I should like to risk it, after reading 
Mr. Leo E. Miller’s narrative of his six years in Columbia, 
Venezuela, Peru, Brazil, and Bolivia (“In the Wilds of 
South America,” Fisher Unwin). 

% * * 

For Mr. Miller’s journeying in the American tropics is 
recent. He was in one place where he was eyed with dubiety, 
for England was at war, and these simple folk thought that 
anyone speaking English might murder them ; a curious and 
interesting reflex to get from heroic deeds. However, Mr. 
Miller is an American, and a naturalist, so confidence was 
regained, and they took him in and filled his can. The 
delightful sensation got from this explorer’s book is that 
you feel that some of this world is no more altered by the 
war than are the stars by a chimney on fire. More, that there 
are places so hostile and hazardous, though fair, that the 
best that man can do has no effect upon them. They beat 
him, and keep him out. They must be taken on their own 
terms, and they allow no conditions. They offer no tangible 
reward, except to a man like Miller. Indeed, the regions 
through which he travelled are much as they were when 
Orellana descended the Amazon for the first time. There are 
not many travel books which are as true to-day to the country 
they describe as is Bate’s, for example, to the Amazon, As 





he said it was, it is now, and all the prospecting exploiting 
and developing make no more impression on it than the 
ripples from a passing canoe. An immense, timeless and 
immutable region, with a peril that has no face, but is sure 
to be met. Mr. Miller cannot help recording, with sly 
pleasure, in spite of his own anxieties when on the upper 
Mamoré, that that soundless wilderness in the still midday 
heat is unconquerable, and is only for those who can go 
hungry and yet feel they are in luck. What reward is it that 
satisfies them? 
* * x 

You will not find it in Mr. Miller’s book. I am not sure 
that many would not think the book dull. Only now and 
again in it is there a word which conjures a presentiment of 
the apparition of the primitive forest. The traveller breaks 
out in one place at the popular idea of the tropical jungle, 
with its largess of fruits, its wonderful flowers, and its birds 
of paradise, and tells of the reality: the brooding quiet, the 
gloom, the dark columns of the trees rising into the unseen, 
and the sense of complete isolation from what men call the 
world. But, of course, if you have seen any of the places 
yourself every word in Mr. Miller’s book has a hidden 
meaning which is instantly translated. 

Ir is lucky that, with the sole blemish of rubber, the 
South American tropics hold nothing which entices any 
travellers but naturalists and other wasters of time. You 
have to go there for nothing, as the saying has it, and be 
satisfied after with a few memories and any fever you still 
have about you. It does not attract even big game hunters, 
for the jaguar and the tapir cannot induce gunners who could 
do more firing in Africa with much less difficulty. But for 
the naturalist it has a terrible fascination, as Mr. Miller 
shows. I leave his conquests to the ornithologists. He was 
collecting for the American Museum of Natural History. But 
it is worth pointing out that he seems to have come back with 
the information chiefly that though we know a little more 
of the forms of the life of those rivers and forests, we know 
very little of the life history of even the commonest species. 
That side of it has all to be discovered. Work is awaiting 
someone there. It would not pay. We will insult the 
memory of Spruce by remarking that it did not pay even such 
aman as he was. Not one Englishman in a thousand knows 
who Spruce was; so what was the good of his work, as it 
did not pay him and he is still unknown? Few of us know 
even his diaries, which Dr. Wallace edited for us. But it 
all depends on what payment a man expects, of course. A 
good man, like Spruce, might not expect anything of us at 
all. He might succeed in doing without us altogether, our 
money and what fame we could give him; and find his 
puzzling reward in something in that tropic wild, with its 
terrific electric storms, its incumbent heat and stillness, its 
wandering bands of savages, and the ceaseless and intent 
regard of its forests. which is beyond our apprehension. It 
may even be possible that a man like Spruce was our 
superior, and perhaps doing better work than ours. 

% x * 

Wira civilization what it is, and if one were young. . . ! 
The prospect has its attractions. It would no doubt be 
difficult for a reader who docs not know the Orinoco or the 
Amazon to see any attraction in so much of the prospect as 
Mr. Miller’s photographic illustrations represent. The 
precipices of forest which rise interminably from those rivers 
give nothing away to a camera. Toa photographer I suppose 
it would prove the most unprofitable and unpicturesque 
prospect imaginable. Wishing to secure a record of what 
seemed startlingly alien and impressive I have often turned 
the camera on the Amazon and its forest, but the lens never 
saw what I saw there. That place was a little too much for 
the lens. So Mr. Miller seems to have found. Photographs 
of the Amazon are as dull and trivial as cinema films of the 
war. But a tumult of Alpine summits in winter never with 
me conjured the sense of awe and apprehension that I got 
from the usual prospect of jungle in the silence and heat of 
the upper Madeira. But the traveller who has been there has 
as much difficulty in showing why that is so, when he gets 
home again, as the camera; and after his friends have 
listened to his ineffectual attempts they find it still more hard 
to see what reason there can be for his desire to return to 
that perilous wilderness. 
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d BRADLEY A STUDY IN IMPERTINENCE. 
e OPE® RADLEY5 By H. DENNIS BRADLEY. 
Sole Proprietor H.Dennis Bradley NOR a time sheer impudence is amusing, then it becomes tiresome, even vulgar. 
ly Civil, Military & Naval Favors. {And the Government has become vulgar. ‘Economise! Economise!” it 
er impudently cries, and every bureaucrat chuckles under his breath. 
| “Produce! Produce!” shrills the bureaucratic chorus, ‘‘in order that we may 
ay } enjoy rare and refreshing fruits.” 
0 ‘You are only providing us with a niggardly two and a half millions a day, 
Ss and an ideal bureaucracy cannot be run in style on less than four and a half 
at millions.” ; 
“It is a shell-shocked world!” scolds the Minister of Metaphois. “It is a j 
shell-out-shocked world!” retorts the indignant Taxpayer. 4 
* * = = * 
: It is, of course, obvious even to the intelligence of the Chancellor of the 
re Exchequer, that the workers must keep the drones. The unproductive can only , 
nd thrive at the expense of the productive. Hence the advice to you to work and save. 
Bureaucrats @re expensive animals to keep. j 
of In commercial and business circles, ifa man earns £5,000 a year and spends £10,000 
ks he is coarsely dubbed a thief, and eventually pays the penalty of obtaining money 
by false pretences. But your Bureaucrat, in precisely similar position, talks of 
le, patriotism and duty and censors criticism by bleating vaguely of Bolshevism. 
ds It is rapidly becoming the duty of the patriotic citizen to live in demobilised ; 
hutments and live on rationed nuts. Should he at any time feel bored he may feed 4 
he on the thoughts of the bureaucratic hotels, caviare and champagne. 
+ * * * * 
Nl, The revolt will probably come when the Income Tax is 19s. 7d. in tiie pound, 
he leaving the Taxpayer the odd 5d. with which to purchase a banana—the fruit of 
the Stranded. 
a) Then new Tribunals will be established, composed entirely of producers. They I 
en will demand answers on oath to simple questions. Are you constructive of 
anything but restrictions? ” “Do you produce anything politically but mixed : 
metaphors?” ‘Are you an asset or a liability?” “If a liability, whom are you 
q doing?” 
If found a liability the wretched being should be conscripted at once fer pro- 
he ductive purposes, and the vision of a corpulent bureaucrat enriching the fields with 
more or less honest sweat would add to the much needed gaiety of the nation. 
ny * * * % * y 
ou It is so dull to be always right. One loses the charm of the uncertainty of life. 
Sad to relate, over two years ago I was guilty of this forecast. 
be Evening Standard, April, 1917.—‘“ At the present moment il is not too much to say 
Hill that every business man stands aghast at a Bureaucracy conducting the business \ 
of the country in a manner which would bring any ordinary commercial enterprise 
Ts, to bankruptcy within a week.’ r 
ld I wrote a long series of articles on the financial position, but they were unheeded } 
-_ except by the few who called me unpatriotic or pro-German. 
for “—— * pn Life even in war time ig occasionally amusing. Fi : : 
ler rec Cor Apropos of clothes, if Governmental expenditure is not reduced by two millions 
vas a day in the immediate future, the following prices must necessarily be dovbied. 
Lounge suits, from £9 9s. Dinner suits, from £12 12s. Overcoats, from £10 10s. 
Sut Riding Breeches, from £5 15s. 6d , 
ith To meet the many requests a reproduction of 
. this Picture is now Published in colour pdoggieccancrnaagpersicina eened 
ore 
iE tad. 0 tas, ETS. 14 OLD BOND STREET, W.@ 
OW 11-13 SOUTHAMPTON WC 
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‘ch GLAISHER'S LIST SEPTEMBER (No, 437) of PRACTICAL METHODS TO INSURE SUCCESS 
Ws BO OK i sip cyioagete NO vi READY BY H. E. BUTLER. A BOOK THAT SHOULD BE READ BY ALL 
sit ost free on application to IN SEARCH OF THE HIGHER LIFE. REVEALS A METHOD OF 
— WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., re LIFE THAT WILL BRING PHYSICAL. MENTAL AND SPIRITUAL 
. it 265, High Holborn, W.C.1. HEALTH SUCH AS BUT FEW REALISE AT THIS TiME. To 
A All Books in new condition as when origimally published. be had on approval, post free ls. 2d., from THEODORE PRICE, The Bungalow, 
No second-hand books kept. New Wharf, Alvechurch, Worcestershire, 
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Reviews. 


BRITISH XENOPHONS. 


“In Kut and Captivity.” Ly Major E, W. C. SANDEs, M.C., 
R.E. (Murray. 243. net.) 


Or course it is easy to laugh at the British officer, His 
ignorance, his haughty accent, his stony glare, and his eye- 
glass supply comedy with her natural food. The ‘‘ broody 
Brigadier ’’ especially is irresistible. Perhaps he beats even 
the sergeant-major as a butt, one cannot say why. But 
laugh as we may, there is a quality about the best type of 
British officer that one would not exchange for other qualities 
when it comes to living with him or serving under him in 
the field. I have often in my own mind compared the finest 
sort of British officer with Xenophon. One finds in both the 
same modest self-confidence, the quick resource in body and 
mind, the half-ironic cheerfulness at a crisis, the careful 
observation of times and spaces, the love of nature, birds 
and animals, the friendly co-operation with the men in labor 
and hardship. 
the most attractive and admirable characters in history— 
perhaps the one whom one would like to imitate most. At 
all events the very wisest of men included him among his 
closest friends, and I can well imagine that he found the 
presence of that sunny, modest and open-hearted man of 
action rather a relief among wordy, philosophic circles. 

This book naturally suggests Xenophon, for in his re- 
treat up the Tigris he must have passed through the future 
sites of Ctesiphon, Kut, and Bagdad, and during his pre- 
vious advance with Cyrus his route was identical for many 
stages with the line of country that Major Sandes and his 
fellow prisoners followed upon their way to prolonged cap- 
tivity. 3ut is is not chiefly the locality that recalls the 
Greek. Major Sandes does not mention Xenophon, and very 
likely never gave him a thought, as he crossed the selfsame 
regions, It is the character of himself and some of the 
other British officers revealed in the story that suggest the 
parallel. 

Like everything good, the book is divided into three 
parts—the advance up to the four days’ battle at Ctesiphon, 
the siege of Kut, which lasted 143 days, and the period 
of captivity, which lasted two years and a half. The nar- 
rative is almost entirely personal. Not that Major Sandes 
talks about himself, but with few exceptions he tells only 
of the events he actually saw and took part in. As a his- 
tory of the Mesopotamian campaign, the work is conse- 
quently incomplete. The reconquest of Kut and the 
occupation of Bagdad by General Maude are mentioned only 
in rumors that reached the imprisoned officers far away. 
There is no mention at all of the medical and administra- 
tive scandals exposed in the Mesopotamian enquiry. The 
author was shut up in Kut when those terrible incidents 
occurred down stream, and his book is rather an interest- 
ing diary than a general survey of the campaign. He re- 
frains almost entirely from criticism, except where his very 
silence suggests his thoughts. He writes simply as a 
subordinate officer in command of the bridging train 
attached to the 6th Indian Division. That command cer- 
tainly gave him plenty of occupation till the siege began, 
and most of the bridging material had to be sent down 
or destroyed. Once at least he had to build and dismantle 
the same bridge twice in two days, and rebuild it three 
days later. But whether it was wise to attempt the first 
advance on Bagdad, 500 miles from the Gulf; whether it 
was wise to attempt holding Kut with the relics of a re- 
treating force ; and whether it was wise to leave the position 
unfortified when a retreat upon it was at least possible— 
these are questions which he suggests but refuses to dis- 
cuss, except that in one instance—the question of hold- 
ing Kut—he gives the main reasons both for and against; 
and I think his decision is against, though he does not 
decide. It is much the same question that we used to 
discuss in Ladysmith during the siege, which resembled the 
siege of Kut in many points of strategy, though Kut had 
a larger garrison, including the Indian troops, and the 
siege lasted about three weeks longer. 

Quite apart from military interest, the book is an un- 
conscious study in racial character. The small British force 


To me Xenophon has long appeared one of’ 





had to contend with a superior and well armed Turkish 
Army, partly directed by German officers, and growing in 
numbers and quality, especially after our evacuation of 
Gallipoli. What was worse, they had to contend against 
a climate varying from extreme heat (at times 120 deg. in 
the shade) to deluges of rain and icy winds. Sometimes 
they suffered from a thirst of which few people at home 
can imagine the anguish. Sometimes floods washed away 
the trenches and reduced the paths to stinking sloughs. 
Bugs and lice swarmed, as in all Eastern towns. Hunger 
came with tiny rations of bad meal, horse-flesh (no hard- 
ship in itself, except to the Indians, who refused to eat it till 
they were almost past living) and an occasional treat of 
sparrow or starling. As I have often noticed in siege or 
other famine, sugar was the food the English craved for 
most. Major Sandes frequently mentions the craving, and 
it is a puzzle what our ancestors did before sugar was 
introduced ; for there can hardly have been enough honey 
to go round. We are all tired of hymns to the British sol- 
dier’s cheerfulness, yet from Kut in the middle of the 
siege we may hear just one more word of praise :— 

“The cheeriness of the British private soldier in the 
trying circumstances prevailing in January must have been 
seen to be believed. Almost up to his waist in waiter, 
drenched to the skin by rain, frozen during the night, and 
sniped continually by a vigilant foe, he would yet turn 
everything into a joke, would sing his well-known music- 
hall ditties, and the more trying the situation the more, 
apparently, would he enjoy it.’’ 

Of course it was much the same with the officers dur- 
ing the siege, but perhaps the peculiar British character 
is still better illustrated by the account of their long 
months of captivity, when, isolated in unknown Anatolian 
towns and villages, they cleansed the streets and houses, 
labored at sports in any weather, constructed toboggans 
and skis, played at learning, instituted courses of lectures 
and debates, wrote pantomimes and acted them, made their 
own musical instruments (including ’cellos!), and gave con- 
certs, for which Major Sandes himself seems to have 
written the music, chiefly by arranging the scores of 
musical comedies from memory. Of course we are a very 
stupid people. Cleverer races are never tired of telling 
us that, and ‘‘with godlike indifference’’ we believe it. 
But still the British do display at times a certain vitality 
and power of resource. 

It is pleasant to find that Major Sandes has many 
good words to say for the German officers and men whom 
he met during his captivity. ‘“ They treated us well,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘and were disposed to pity us in our unfortunate 
situation.’’ Sometimes they were able to mitigate Turkish 
cruelty and neglect. Though the officer prisoners were 
treated with the usual Turkish unreason and indolent 
indifference ; though they were robbed and swindled and 
badgered with contradictory orders, as every traveller in 
Turkey expects, they came through fairly well in the end, 
chiefly because they often insisted on taking command over 
themselves, and the Turks yielded either from laziness or 
from habitual fear of authority. But the Turkish treatment 
of our rank and file was infamous beyond the limits of any 
imaginable brutality. They were stripped naked ; they were 
unmercifully beaten; they were left untended in wounds 
and sickness ; or, if tended, the so-called doctor filled them 
with a yellow injection which always killed them before 
morning, as he openly purposed. Protests even from neutrals 
were usually vain. Authorities would despatch orders, 
and express assurance that all would be well. Those who 
have lived in Turkey know those orders and the illusion of 
that assurance. Yet even the Turk could sometimes show 
benevolence, and sometimes provide a moment’s joy. During 
the siege a wounded British soldier came limping in at dusk 
asking for the ambulance :— 

“Being asked where his equipment was, he pointed over 
his shoulder to a shadowy figure in rear, and said laconically, 
‘ My prisoner ’as it.’ Behold then a grimy Turk following 
the injured hero, and carrying not only that hero’s kit, but 
also his rifle!’’ 

Unhappily, Major Sandes, though no friend to 
Armenians, supports whit evidence we have about their 
wholesale massacre. But bad as the Turk may be, he comes 
out of the story considerably less black than the Arab, whom 
it was lately the self-interested fashion to extol in 
comparison, 


H. W. N. 
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LEWIS THEOBALD. 


“Lewis Theobald: His Contribution to English Scholar- 
ship, with some Unpublished Letters.” By RicHarp 
FosTER JONES, Ph.D. (Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d. 
net.) 


THE object of this volume, in the author’s words, is “ to give 
a biography of Theobald and to establish a thesis.” Such, 
we ‘think, is to expose the fundamental defect of American 
scholarship ; to explain its frequent provincialism, dullness, 
and prosiness of style; to account for its deliberate choice 
of obscurities and the accretion of ill-digested and 
insignificant detail about them, and finally for tthe very 
marked superiority of the best English scholarship over 
anything that the American Universities can produce. For 
if Mr. Jones’s object is to establish a thesis, it is not to give 
a biography of Theobald. Theobald is not an end in himself, 
but a means to an end, and the writer selects him not because 
he is really interested in the subject for its own sake, but 
because it is a mechanical instrument of research for another 
end altogether. This, of course, is to put the utmost 
emphasis upon such an incongruity of objects. But though 
there are many shades between black and white, we still 
think that the thesis obsession must bear the main respon- 
sibility for the dearth of inspired criticism in American 
academic circles, as it must certainly bear it for this mono- 
graph on Theobald, who is so much better worth studying 
for himself rather than for a thesis. 

We need not lay much stress upon faults of inaccuracy 

as, for instance the statements that the first folio of Ben 
Jonson was published in 1611 and that Theobald received 
1,100 guineas from Tonson for his edition of Shakespeare (it 
was £652 10s.). But the lack of any judicial arrangement of 
the material leads the author into really serious errors both 
Take, first of all, the 
method of placing a number of Theobald’s unpublished 
letters into an appendix. Many of these letters are of a 
purely formal, business, or complimentary type, and the 
rest nearly all concern Theobald’s correspondence with 
Warburton upon suggested emendations either to classical 
works or the edition of Shakespeare. The purely epistolary 
portions, that is to say, are superfluous. But the emenda- 
tions themselves, being attached to letters, are not of much 
importance, while we are confronted with the astonishing 
omission of any list of examples of Theobald’s solid and 
brilliant emendations in the text. Yet practically all 
Theobald’s fame as an editor rests upon ‘the quality of his 
emendations! In Mr. Jones’s book we may look in vain for 
his alteration of “bank and school of time” to “ shoal of 
time” in “ Macbeth,” of “an Anthony it was” to “an 
autumn ‘twas” in “Anthony and Cleopatra,” of “your 
besom conspectuities’ to “bisson (i.e., purblind) con- 
spectuities ’’ in “ Coriolanus,” and so on. Nor does Mr. 
Jones so much as mention the fact that the world-famcus 
emendation of Falstaff’s ‘a’ babbled of green fields ” for “a 
table of green fields’’ was not really Theobald’s at all, but 
that of “a gentleman, sometime deceas’d, and he is of the 
Mind to correct the passage thus.” With our knowledge of 
the ways of editors this handsome acknowledgment alone 
throws a light upon Theobald’s character. Then again, in 
his long chapter upon the progress of Theobald’s method in 
annotation and textual criticism, in which he gives us an 
account of such books as Coxeter’s ‘“ Massinger,” Grey’s 
“ Hudibras,’’ Warton’s ‘“ Observations on the Faerie Queen,” 
Hawkey’s “ Paradise Lost,” &c., Mr. Jones forbears to com- 
pare Theobald’s treatment of the Shakespearian text with 
that of other and later eighteenth-century editors of 
Shakespeare. Johnson’s and Warburton’s editions he 
cursorily mentions, but those of Hanmer, Isaac Reed, 
Steevens, Capell, and Malone he simply ignores. 

Another grave lack of judgment in selection of material 
is concerned with the comparison between Theobald and 
Bentley. Mr. Jones is consistently repetitious here, but 
even if he were not it shows no sense of value or proportion 
to devote seventy pages to the elucidation of Theobald’s 
reliance upon Bentley in the method of “a diligent and 
laborious Collation ” of the old copies, of bold emendation, 
and of support for it by quoting parallel passages and 
authorities only to be obtained by a first-hand knowledge 
both of Shakespeare’s style and phraseology and Elizabethan 
literature in general. Theobald and Bentley may very well 


of approach and comprehension, 





be said to have invented modern scholarship and its applica- 
tion of research, and it is very proper to stress their revolu- 
tionary departure from the old methods. But the argument 
is in no way advanced by a minute and elaborate discussion 
of the points of difference and analogy between Theobald and 
Bentley. Again and again we find ourselves mentally 
reminding Mr. Jones that his book is not about Bentley’s 
fine edition of Horace or Phalaris and farcical one of 
Milton, but Theobald’s edition of Shakespeare. Nor should 
we forget that Churton Collins called Theobald, not the 
Bentley, but the Porson of Shakespearian criticism. But this 
lop-sidedness of treatment produces a disastrous effect upon 
a more important quarter of the same field. Mr. Jones tells 
us over and over again that Theobald’s collations of the old 
with the modern texts make his edition immeasurably 
superior to those of Rowe and Pope, who did practically no 
collating at all. Henceforth Shakespeare’s text was 
delivered over from literature to scholarship. But the whole 
point is: What texts did Theobald collate with that of the 
fourth Folio, which Rowe and Pope reprinted? Upon this 
essential distinction Mr. Jones has not a word to say. The 
reason partly is because of the incorrigible habit of American 
scholarship of referring only to its own authorities and 
ignoring the latest discoveries of English scholarship. Had 
Mr. Jones made inquiries he would have learned that 
Professor Pollard has completely revolutionized the textual 
criticism of Shakespeare, and has proved beyond dispute 
that the importance of the later Quartos (printed before 1623, 
the date of the first Folio) and of the three later Folios is 
“purely genealogical.’ Only the first Quartos and the first 
Folio “have any textual value.” The only eighteenth- 
century editor who went straight to manuscript (the only true 
source of the proper text) was Capell, and Theobald himself 
was severely criticized by Dr. Johnson for failing to 
differentiate between the values of the later and the first 
editions both of the Quartos and the Folios in his estimate 
of authorities. Yet Mr. Jones, though he mentions and 
disparages Johnson’s criticisms of Theobald, is totally silent 
upon a revelation of brilliant English scholarship which 
fatally compromises his apology for Theobald as a textual 
expert! Such carelessness or lack of knowledge is almost 
incredible in a thesis which is presumably an introduction 
to high academic distinction. 

The best of Mr. Jones’s book relates to Theobald’s feud 
with Pope and his correspondence with Warburton. Pope 
made Theobald the hero of the original edition of the 
“Dunciad’’? in 1728 in revenge for his “Shakespeare 
Restored as a specimen of the many errors as well com- 
mitted as unemended by Mr. Pope in his late edition of this 
poet, designed not only to correct the said edition, but to 
restore the true reading of Shakespeare in all the editions 
ever yet publish’d.”” One hardly dares to imagine the effect 
of such a title upon the vitriolic Pope. As Mr. Jones very 
sensibly remarks—in Pope’s mind a bad writer was one who 
wrote against him, and he proceeded to lash “ fiddling 
Tibbalds ” in a kind of frenzy. His method was twofold— 
to pound Theobald as a pettifogging scholiast and to depre- 
ciate the whole value and meaning of verbal criticism, Hence 
the controversy widened into a kind of Battle of the Books 
between literature and scholarship. Theobald retaliated 
upon his securest ground—calmly weeding out a further crop 
of errors in Pope’s edition of Shakespeare. Theobald, says 
Mr. Jones, was not at all put out by being called a dunce :— 

“'The man who continued to enjoy the ardent assistance 
of Lady Delawar, the favor of Sir Robert Walpole, and the 


liberal patronage of Lord Orrery could hardly have been 
acclaimed a dunce.”’ 


True, and poor Dr. Johnson never became a dunce until he 
broke with Lord Chesterfield, and poor Shakespeare until he 
quarrelled with Southampton over the Dark Lady. Mr. 
Jones’s description of Warburton’s break with Theobald, on 
the other hand, gives a clear support to the modern verdict 
on Warburton, that he was as vain as he was dishonest and 
as treacherous as he was incompetent. Theobald made not 
only ample but extravagantly generous acknowledgment 
of the rather indifferent help ho received from Warburton 
in preparing the edition of Shakespeare (published in 1733). 
Some of the notes, however, he held back, simply because 
they were quite unworthy of insertion, and this discretionary 
power of the editor Warburton made the occasion of his 
rupture with Theobald and the very ugly assault he made 
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4 BOOKS YOU MUST NOT MISS 





AN AMAZING NARRATIVE 


Miss Dorothy Law- 
rence enjoys the dis- SAPPER DOROTHY 
tinction of having 
LAWRENCE a The Only English 
® Woman Soldier: 


been the only British 

women soldier, and 
(late Royal Engineers, 5lst 
179th Tunnelling Company, 





Division, 
B.E.F.). 


in this tuok she sets 

out her variea ex: 

periences, first in With Portraits. Crown 8vo. 

Paris, where she did 

the necessary drills, 5/= Net 
and finally ‘‘up the line.” An amazing statement of 
authentic fact, the book has an interest which makes it 
unique among the narratives touching the war. 


A GREAT MYSTERY NOVEL 

auinor, 34,°-e THE SHRIEKING PIT 
the Downs” “nas By ARTHUR J. REES 
7/- Net 





made for himself a 
great reputation as a 
writer of detective 
= fiction, and his latest ; 
book is a new departure in mystery stories. 


“The moves in the game are most brilliantly and 
clearly worked out.”’—Globe. ; 
““Mr. Rees is a master of the detective story.”—Times. 
“One of the most ingenious detective stories I have 


read for a long time.”—Sunday Evening Telegram. 


A TRIUMPH OF HUMOUR 


soa THE SILENCE OF 
COLONELBRAMBLE 


ral 0 By ANDRE MAUROIS 
posite a 2nd Edition 5/- Net 


“Those who do not already know the book in French 
will lose nothing of its charm in English form. . . . The 
humours of the mess room are inimitable. . . . The whole 
thing is real, alive, sympathetic. There is not a false 
touch in all its delicate glancing wit.”—Daily Telegraph. 





André Maurois’s ex- 
tremely amusing ac- 
count of an English 
regimental mess has 
become a classic in 
France, and its ap- 
peal to English 

1 eo 


BRILLIANT SOCIAL COMEDY 


This is Mr. Cobb's 
most amusing 


ook THE SILVER BA 

Centering round ; a E E G 

mysterious silver 

hand-bag, the story By THOMAS COBB 
7/- Net 


never flags in interest 
sor & moment from 
the first page to the 

last. 

“Mr. Cobb has displayed all his characteristic neatness 
of construction. . . . The surprising moves are worked out 
With fascinating interest.’’—Graphic. 

“One of the most delicate pieces of comedy its author 
has written, a porcelain extravaganza. ... It is so lightly 
and cleverly manipulated.’—Daily Chronicle. 
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“THIS TIMELY BOOK.” 


THE RECKONING 


The HON. JAMES M. BECK 


Author of ‘ The 
Paper 2/6 net 





in the Case.” 


Cloth 4/- net. 


‘* Mr. Beck’s former book on the war, ‘ The Evidence 
in the Case,’ probably did more to influence American 
favour than anything published on the war. His new 
book has all the literary qualities of its predecessor—a 
fine, juicy rhetoric, singular skill in the arrangement of 
facts, and felicity of illustration; it has, in addition, 
generous sentiment and an atmosphere.’’—7'zmes. 


Evidence 


‘‘Mr. Beck, who knows the inside of American 
politics as well as any man living, is afraid lest misunder- 
standing should arise between his Hamlet and his 
Fortinbras, lest England and America should lose the 
fruits of victory through a failure to grasp the nettle 
strongly and tear it up by the roots.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


‘‘ This timely book It is in the continued 
co-operation for disinterested purposes, of the two great 
English-speaking polities that Mr. Beck sees the one 
practical realization of the League of Nations ideal.’’— 
Morning Post. 





HODDER & STOUGHTON 
Publishers, London, E.C.4. 
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t BOOKS FOR THESE TIMES 
' THE FOOL NEXT DOOR &c 
By Ex-Tram Conductor No. 317 (N. D. Douglas) 
2s, net, paper wrappers; 3s.6d.net,cloth bound, postage 3d. 
The author cf this unusual book was for a short time a tram- 
conductor, but the interest of his poems, play, stories and 
essays does not depend upon that. Indeed he has also been 


a University student, a journalist, and a dividend-drawer. , 
Originality is the note of this book. 


; THE FIGHT FOR FREEDOM ; 
A Play in four Acts by DOUGLAS GOLDRING 





_. . 4s. net, cloth 3s. 6d. net, postage 3d. 
This is the first volume ef anew series of ‘‘ Plays for a 
People’s Theatre.” (Ready shortly.) 


FACTO RY ECHOES & Other Sketches’ 
By R.M FOX :: :: 1s.6d. net, postage 2d, 


> 

> 

a 

These sketches took shape in the workshop amid the rattle 
» 

> 

> 


and roar of machinery. It is life, pulsating, surging, calling 
for expression which is portrayed in them. : 
HOW TO LENGTHEN OUR EARS. An inquiry whether 
learning from books does not lengthen the ears rather than the 
understanding. By Viscount Harberton, 5s. net, postage 4d. 


“No one could support the sweeping charges against all ¢ 
| reading while holding Lord Harberton’s little book in the 


hand.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

LOGIC TAUGHT BY LOVE. By M. E. Boole, 2s. 6d. 
net, cloth 5s. net, postage 4d. A set of remarkable articles, 
chiefly on the light thrown on each other by Jewish ritual and 
modern science. 

THE SLAVERY OF OUR TIMES. By Leo. Tolstoy, 1s. 3d. 
net, postage 2d. An indictment of the present order and a 
consideration of some proposed reforms. 
DANIEL AND THE MACCABEES. 
modern use. By the Rev. Edwyn B. Hooper, M.A., with fore- 
word by Dr. E. L. Hicks (Bishop of Lincoln), 2s. net, cloth 
os. 6d. net, postage 3d. 

HANDED OVER. The Prison Experiences of J. 
Duckers, Solicitor, of Chancery Lane, under the Military 
Service Act, written by himself. 1s. 6d. net, postage 2d. “ It 
deserves much credit for the genial and fair-minded temper 
in which it is written.’—Times Lit. Supp. 


An ancient book for 
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upon him in his own wretched edition of Shakespeare some 
years later. Theobald’s letter to Warburton at the time of 
Warburton’s complaint is so excellent as almost to rank 
within measurable distance of Johnson’s to Chesterfield. 
These liverary feuds may seem unsavory reading to us, but 
at least they throw a refreshingly personal light on Theobald 
—almost the only one that Mr. Jones attempts to give 
us. In default of that we are still disinclined to accept 
Mr. Jones’s very exaggerated estimate of Theobald’s scholar- 
ship. Theobald’s genius, indeed, was hardly scholarly in 
nature at all; it was literary and imaginative in the sense 
of a highly developed and very special feeling for 
Shakespeare's language. To that, rather than to scholar- 
ship, we must credit the inspiration of his emendations. 


THE MEANING OF INSTINCT. 
‘Insect Artisans and their Work.” 





By EDWARD STEP, 


F.L.S. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 

‘Phe Flower and the Bee.” By J.H. Lovet. (Constable. 
10s. 6d.) 

“The Sacred Beetle, and Others.” By J. H. Fanke. 


(Hodder & Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 


In natural history, more than any theme of any writer, 
it is as dust between the teeth when people tell what they 
have not seen. Dealing with masses of facts that other 
people had collected wilted what gift of letters Darwin 
may have possessed; and he only recovered a portion 
of the gift when in his old age he returned to close personal 
observation, and gave us the story of the earthworm’s labor. 
The most confirmed—or, at any rate, most sarcastic, of the 
opponents of the Darwinian generalization, was M. Fabre; 
and he possessed in the highest power the one quality that 
Darwin missed during all the period between his first and 
his last book. He never wrote about anything he had not 
seen, and so never misses charm. The eyes give words. 
Did anyone ever use his eyes with quite the precise zest 
of M. Fabre, or tell what he saw sc daintily, so persuasively ? 
We may easily forgive him if he was a little contemptuous 
of the makers of generalizations ; and laughed at the washy 
current explanations of the development of the instincts 
whose scientific marvels he demonstrated with his knife and 
trowel, and the chisel and scalpe! of his delicate intelligence. 

We have no -Fabre in England; but, as too few re- 
member, Kirby and Spence anticipated him by many years 
in many little ways. We have no Fabre; but we possess 
more field naturalists than any other country. Our second 
class is huge and capable. Among them a high place belongs 
to Mr. Step. He has led more disciples to his various 


studies than anyone, and has a noteworthy popular gift. We | 


all possess one or two of his works; but begin to nurse the 
fear that he is becoming a book-maker. Nine-tenths of this 
book is intolerably dry and dusty. He has spent much labor 
in extracting what chemists call “ the total solids ’’ from the 
work of many observers, and the precipitations from his 
boilings down have all the objections belonging to condensed 
and potted foods. The only passages that could give 
pleasure are quotations from Kirby and Spence, whom one 
is glad to see recognized and treated as authoritative in spite 
of their old-fashioned manner. But how different is Mr. 
Step in the rarer passages, as when he enlarges on wasps, 
where he describes what he has himself seen and studied, 
though even there condensation is excessive and the Fabre 
touch missed. And such condensation may lead to mistakes. 
Of all the tribe of solitary bees and wasps none is more 
obvious, or strange, than Andiena Rufa. One day in your 
garden you will see paths and beds and lawns dotted thick 
with tiny heaps of earth which rather remind you of a 
cricket ground in the last days of the season when all 
the worms have resumed activity. But the worm has no 
part in this work. The little casts are the soil scratched 
up by the solitary bee in making, or, at another 
season, in escaping from its solitary nursery inches 
below the soil. The writer has seen hundreds of such 
emergences in an Oxford garden within the space of two or 
three days, so pat to the date does the bee burrow and escape. 
Now Mr. Step—it is one of his charms and the secret of his 
popularity—always wishes to be a guide, to help us to see 
and recognize; yet he dismisses this amusing and most 
laborious bee with a description that, by reason of its brevity 
perhaps, in general is useless for identification, and, in one 


| 
| 

















respect, misleading. The most obvious of the young who 


| escapes from this deep, snug nursery, is not at all like a 


hive bee, as Mr. Step suggests, but very like a bumble bee, 
with a splendid red band round his wrist, that ‘“‘ once seen 
is never forgotten.” It were surely better to tell us all 
about the mining bees and mason bees and the rest, rather 
than pack a volume full of little tags of reference. So 
though Mr. Step’s book will be a help to the seeker after 
facts, it cannot compete with M. Fabre either in use or 
general interest. 

The publishers of M. Fabre’s works in their 
most excellent English dress rather baffle us with the 
rearrangements. What has been published is sometimes 
curiously blended with what has been unpublished; but 
there is always this compensation, that nobody is so fruit- 
fully re-read. This volume on the dung beetles, especially 
the Scarab (not unfaithfully studied by the old Egyptians), 
gives us the very best of Fabre; and in it he goes nearer 
to the secret of the mystery of instinct than any writer, 
You feel, too, in spite of him, that his observation is led and 
kindled by an insatiable thirst to find what instinct may be. 
Few insects know their young or are known by their young. 
No learning or imitation is therefore possible. All is due 
to heredity. We most of us think of M. Fabre as the man 
who above others has brought into the open the amazing 
precision of this hereditary instinct. He has told us how 
the spider paralyzes its victim by a sting always placed with 
super-mathematical certainty in one minute spot, the only 
spot that is of use. He has shown us how each species of dung 
beetle makes and moves its lump of food first for itself 
then for the eggs and young, just so and no otherwise. But 
while he has found out these things—and simultaneously 
punctured a host of errors in previous writings—he has more 
than others worked the “control experiment” in his own 
ingenious spider and insect nurseries. There is a wonderful 
passage—and it should be a locus classicus—in his account 
of the beetle, illustrating the stupidity of instinct, even in 
its work for the preservation of the species, alongside its 
amazing perfection. But wonder is the dominant note. 
“T have read it many times; and I say it again: insects 
possess sense-faculties of exquisite delicacy attuned to their 


| special trade, faculties of which we can form no conception 


because we have nothing simiJar within ourselves. A blind 
man from birth can have no notion of color.” That is about 
as far in generalization as M. Fabre ever goes. 

It is remarkable that in many subjects, but chiefly, 
perhaps, in natural history, American writers follow the line 
of English predecessors; and even when the imitation is 
closest the difference of material gives sufficient novelty and 
justification. In “ The Flower and the Bee’’ Lubbock 1s 
repeated page after page, though the manner is much more 
sentimental. Yet proof of careful and suggestive research 
work appears throughout. Mr. Lovell has written a good 
book, most beautifully illustrated ; and much of it touches 
things common to both England and America. 





SUSPENSE AND MONOTONY. 
‘fhe Old Madhouse.” By WILLIAM DE MorGan. (Heine- 
mann. 7s. net.) 


Suspense forms an essential part of every successful 
novelist’s stock in trade. He must know how to keep his 
readers waiting ; he must be able to inspire them with so 
much impatient curiosity that the poor creatures are ready 
to burst or at least to turn to the last chapter so as to 
discover who was the criminal after all, or to make sure if, 
in the final sentence, the hero’s and heroine’s lips do 
ultimately meet in that kiss that is to reverberate down the 
eternities of Happy Ever After. One thinks of Richardson 
stoking up the curiosity pressure through seventeen volumes. 
The heroine's virtue often hangs in the balance for hundreds 
of pages, for volumes even, at a stretch. The suspense is 
agonizing ; one comes through the ordeal broken and all in 
a sweat, Richardson’s methods are simple and straight- 
forward ; but there are subtler forms of suspense that keep 
the nerves quite as effectively on the rack. There is that 
uneasy nightmarish sense of expectancy which makes the 
atmosphere of Conrad’s books so electrical. There is the 


suspense of Henry James, of Edgar Poe, of Barbey d’Aure- 
villy ; the quality of each of them is different, as different 
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us the various styles of which each is the product. 
there is Mr. De Morgan’s suspense. 


And then 


Mr. De Morgan keeps his reader waiting, patiently, 
through nearly six hundred pages. There is no reason, one 
feels, why the reader should not be kept waiting through 
six thousand. For Mr. De Morgan’s art consists wholly in 
action of has arrived at 
such a pitch of proficiency that a delay of six thousand 
would be quite as easy 
hundred pages 


delaying the his plot, and he 
to him as a delay of as many 
And the beauty of it is that in “ The Old 
Madhouse” at least (we are not speaking of “ Joseph Vance” 
and “ Alice for Short ’’), the beauty of it is that the reader 
is kept waiting for nothing. And the worst of it is that he 
300 or so, to suspec t this fact, and 
begins, accordingly, rather to lose heart and interest. 


begins, at about page 


For, after all, there is no such thing as suspense in 
itself. But there must be something to be suspended on. It 
is impossible for a reader to feel anxious about the fate of 
anyone in a book unless that person’s life, happiness, or 
honor are at stake. Now in “ The Old Madhouse” these 
things are, one discovers, theoretically at stake. There is 
an old gentleman who disappears and may or may not be 
dead ; there is a young man who is in love with his friend’s 
wife. But it is all so dim, so genial, so thickly veiled in a 
mist of Dickensian humors that one is quite unconscious 
that anything serious is happening at all. The old gentle- 
man’s fate does not concern one in the least: we are not at 
all surprised or pained to discover, at the last moment, that 
he fell through a secret trap-door into a well, and the 
appearance of his ghost leaves us cold. Nor are we able 
to take the two young men with the one wife sandwiched 
between sufficiently seriously to be moved by their passions 
of love or jealousy. Mr. De Morgan has delayed the action 
of his plot out of existence and we are aware of nothing but 
the obstacles which he puts in its way. There are caretakers 
aml charwomen of subterhuman stupidity and loquacious to 
an unheard of degree. There is an army of parlormaids, 
cabmen, dachshunds, and the like who gallantly fight their 
lelaying action, step by step, against the advancing plot. 
(nd then nobody is ever certain of anybody else’s name. 
If there is somebody called Lomax, people will call him 
Saxon or Jackson till after the fortieth time of correction. 
Hinchcliffe, in the shape of Pinchquick, or Squinchpick, or 
almost any other variation, becomes a snare and an entangle- 
ment for the tongues of the unwary. Munby Moring becomes 
Monday Morning; and so on. This pleasing and often 
repeated device puts off the dénowement by a quite per- 
ceptible number of pages. Finally, as we have said, the 
delay, the postponement of the catastrophe, the perpetual 
hIurring and dimming and attenuating of the issues at stake 
make us cease tou take any interest in the plot at aU. 
Suspense loses its magic ; we are conscicus only of longueurs. 
In his early novels Mr. De Morgan kept his material under 
control and succeeded in producing excellent books that 
were not unworthy of his master Dickens. In the present 
volume he seems unable to keep the stuff in order. It runs 
wild, like some hardy foreign weed, strangling the native 
beauties of the novel form. 

Now there are, of course, novels without any plots, 
novels that are one long delaying action from beginning to 
end. These we are ready to read for the sake of some 
quality of pure realism, pure.fantasy or stylistic beauty 
which is unconnected with the unravelling of intrigues. 
But in “ The Old Madhouse” there is supposed to be a plot, 
and the delaying action is meant to put us in suspense and 
keep us so. The material of which the book is made is not 
sufficiently real to absorb our attention nor sufficiently 
fantastic to keep us, as a novel of Dickens does, perpetually 
amused and delighted ; and, finally, the style, charming as 
it often is, has not the force to compel our attention and 
admiration, and becomes, after a time, monotonous. 


The Beek in the Witn. 


Two events of no small importance occurred on Wednes- 
One was the signature of peace with Austria which, 
it may be hoped, will open up trade and some possibilities 
of recuperation for that the 


day. 


miserable country, now 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








chief famine area in Western Europe. The second is the 
adoption of the nationalization of the mines by a huge 
vote at the Trade Union Congress. This second 
event will excite much misgiving in the City and in 
business circles. As regards public finance this week’s 
Revenue and Expenditure returns are less bad than last 
week’s, but still bad enough. Temporary advances have 
been reduced by 20 millions, while Treasury Bills have 
been increased by nearly 40 millions. Our Consols are 
below 51. Meanwhile, French Fours are at 70, Belgian 
Threes at about 505, and Japan Fours at 67. The high 
state of Belgian credit is not surprising; for Belgian 
finances are in a better condition than those of any other 
Kuropean belligerent. And one hears that the Belgians 
have already got back to work. 

The American exchanges are still heavily against us, 
and since the embargo was removed, Danish currency, which 
was depreciated, has begun to rise in terms of the one pound 
note. ‘The City is beginning to see that our Note issues 
must be restricted if the exchange position is to be rectified. 
The Rubber market is interesting. Three weeks ago the 
price was 1s. 8d. Now it is 2s. 3d. or 2s. 4d. ;and a free 
rubber market has been started at Antwerp. Kaffirs have 
been quite a feature of late. As to money, short loans have 
been rather dearer at about 3 to 33 per cent. The discount 
rate for three months’ bills has risen to close upon 33 per 
cent. 


ARGENTINE Rats. 

A few weeks ago I gave in this column the gross and 
net receipts of the four principal railways operating in 
Argentina for the year ended June 30th. Three of them, 
showed substantial increases, but the Central Argentine 
showed a decrease in net receipts of over half a million 
sterling. But this fact has not prevented this company’s 
shares from partaking in the small boom which has been 
yoing on in the Argentine railway market during the past 
week or two. How. prices of Argentine railway stocks have 
risen may be seen from the following table :— 


Lowest Present 

this year. Price. 
Argentine Great Western ... ve ioe . & 
Buenos Ayres Great Southern oe .. & 
Buenos Ayres and Pacific ... 484 «ww«=—58 
Buenos Ayres Western 663 774 
Central Argentine ; aes i oe Ole 614 
Do. Deferred ... wee we oo a -. 44 

Cordoba Central Ord. ... ma . = 

Entre Rios Ord. 33 354 Ct«S 23 


Dividend prospects are certainly bright for most of the 
companies, but it is not only on this acount that there are 
many buyers in a market short of stock For the general 
outlook is better than for some time past. The labor situ- 
ation is improving steadily, the ratio of working costs to 
receipts is on the decline, and the Government in Argentina 
is taking, apparently, a more sympathetic attitude towards 
the companies in the question of rates and taxation. There 
seems every likelihood of prices rising further before the 
end of the year. 


LEYLAND AND BirMINGHAM RUBBER. 

The report of this company for the year ended June 
30th last, shows that the trading profit for the year was 
£91,000, as compared with £77,800 for the previous twelve 
months. After deduction of £20,250 for depreciation and 
reserve for discounts, bad and doubtful debts, &c., and 
including the balance brought forward from the previous 
year, there is an.available balance of £99,800. The prefer- 
ence dividend requires £3,000, and after placing £10,000 to 
reserve as before, and paying a dividend of 15 per cent., 
the same as last year on the ordinary shares, there remains 
a sum of £46,500 to be carried forward as compared with 
£28,900 brought in. The reserve account stood in the 
balance sheet at £75,000, and it is stated in the report that 
this is to be capitalized, but no details are given. 


LucELLvuM. 
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And then nobody is ever certain of anybody else’s name. 
If there is somebody called Lomax, people will call him 
Saxon or Jackson till after the fortieth time of correction. 
Hinchcliffe, in the shape of Pinchquick, or Squinchpick, or 
almost any other variation, becomes a snare and an entangle- 
ment for the tongues of the unwary. Munby Moring becomes 
Monday Morning; and so on. This pleasing and often 
repeated device puts off the dénowement by a quite per- 
ceptible number of pages. Finally, as we have said, the 
delay, the postponement of the catastrophe, the perpetual 
l’urring and dimming and attenuating of the issues at stake 
make us cease to take any interest in the plot at al. 
Suspense loses its magic ; we are conscious only of lon jueurs. 
In his early novels Mr. De Morgan kept his material under 
control and succeeded in producing excellent books that 
were not unworthy of his master Dickens. In the present 
volume he seems unable to keep the stuff in order. It runs 
wild, like some hardy foreign weed, strangling the native 
beauties of the novel form. 

Now there are, of course, novels without any plots, 
novels that are one long delaying action from beginning to 
end. These we are ready to read for the sake of some 
quality of pure realism, pure fantasy or stylistic beauty 
which is unconnected with the unravelling of intrigues. 
But in “ The Old Madhouse” there is supposed to be a plot, 
and the delaying action is meant to put us in suspense and 
keep us so. The material of which the book is made is not 
sufficiently real to absorb our attention nor sufficiently 
fantastic to keep us, as a novel of Dickens does, perpetually 
amused and delighted ; and, finally, the style, charming as 
it often is. has not the force to compel our attention and 
admiration, and becomes, after a time, monotonous. 


The Beck in the City. 


Two events of no small importance occurred on Wednes- 
day. One was the signature of peace with Austria which. 


it may be hoped, will open up trade and some possibilities 
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voing on in the Argentine railway market during the past 
week or two. How prices of Argentine railway stocks have 
risen may be seen from the following table :— 


Lowest Present 


this year. Price iin 

Argentine Great Western ... .. 60 60 ) 
Buenos Ayres Great Southern 644 75 104 
Buenos Ayres and Pacific .. r 483 . 58 93 
Buenos Ayres Western ive 663 =O. 773 10% 
Central Argentine ‘ 534 614 8 
Do, Deferred . . 3. AR 93 
Cordoba Central Ord. ... ve , ; 134 —Oi tw 17 3h 
Entre Rios Ord. (i ; és - i 354 24 


Dividend prospects are certainly bright for most of the 
companies, but it is not only on this acount that there are 
many buyers in a market short of stock For the general 
outlook is better than for some time past. The labor situ- 
ation is improving steadily, the ratio of working costs to 
receipts is on the decline, and the Government in Argentina 
is taking, apparently, a more sympathetic attitude towards 
the companies in the question of rates and taxation. There 
seems every likelihood of prices rising further before the 


end of the year. 


LEYLAND AND BirnMiNGHAM RvUBBER. 

The report of this company for the year ended June 
30th last, shows that the trading profit for the year was 
£91,000, as compared with £77,800 for the previous twelve 
months. After deduction of £20,250 for depreciation and 
reserve for discounts, bad and doubtful debts, &c., and 
including the balance brought forward from the previous 
year, there is an available balance of £99,800. The prefer- 
ence dividend requires £3,000, and after placing £10,000 to 
reserve as before, and paying a dividend of 15 per cent., 
the same as last year on the ordinary shares, there remains 
a sum of £46,500 to be carried forward as compared with 
£28,900 brought in. The reserve account stood in the 
‘balance sheet at £75,000, and it is stated in the report that 
this is to be capitalized, but no details are given. 
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THE FINAL SAFETY OF 
HUMANITY 


is found only in the changed hearts of men. 
The one message that compels the heart to 
goodness and peace is the Gospel of Jesus Christ 


“A new spirit of generosity and humanity, born in 
the hearts of the peoples in this great hour of common 
suffering and sorrow, can alone heal the wounds which 


have been inflicted on the body of Christendom.” 





General Smuts. 


THE LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


was founded in 1795 “to preach the glorious 
Gospel of the blessed God.” 


ITS PIONEER MISSIONARIES, John 
Williams, Robert Morrison, David Livingstone, 
Robert Moffat, James Gilmour and James Chalmers, 
have their successors to-day in India, China, Africa, 
Madagascar, Polynesia and Papua. Nearly 300 men 
and women, backed by a great company of chosen 
native workers, 


Preach the Gospel, Heal the Sick, Teach 
the Children, and Uplift the Depressed. 


A great advance in home incomeis urgently needed to 
meet the vastly increased cost of missionary work. 
Silver exchange calls for an extra expenditure this 
year of more than £30,000. The Society's Treasurer 
is Mr. W. J. Somervell, J.P. 


Contributions may besentto Rev. Nelson Bitton, Home 


Secretary, L.MLS., 16, New Bridge St., London, E..C.4. 


Property of all kinds may be bequeathed to 
“The London Missionary Society.” 
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For time, = = Wm - : 


comforts, and 
economy's sake 


OU should have a reliable Fountain 
Pen, One that is always ready to Fem 
write on the spot and will not need re- & 
filling so often. A pen that will not need & 
constant renewal of parts—a pen that 
will last for a lifetime. 





Rationing 





Choose a “Swan” to-day. 
It will be all that a 
fountain pen should be, 


Continues 


‘UEL rationing 1s 
to be continued 





in the coming winter 


At pre-war prices from 10/6 and 12;6. 
OF STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS. 





| and economy in con- 


lilustrated Catalogue post free. 


MABIE, TODD & Cou Lid. 79 80, High Holborn, | sum pt 1 on Wi | | once 


Manchester, Paris, Brussels. Zurich, Sydney, Toronto, etc. 








| more be a patriotic 











duty. 








From every point of view 




















the use of gas tends to- 
wards thrift—both national 
and personal. For proof 
see the special Household 
Economy number of “A | 
Thousand and one Uses for 

















ULL 


*PERFECTOS’ 
Ne 2 


Virginia Cigarettes 


SU UEELLEE EEL Loe 


Gas,” sent free on applica- 
tion to the Secretary— 


Distinguished by a superb delicacy 
pg ee toe THE 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL 


GAS ASSOCIATION 


10 ror 94d. 5O ror 3/10 
20 ror 1/7 100 ror 7/2 


‘PERLFECTOS FINOS’ area 


larger cigarette of the same quality 





47 Victoria  treet,Weslminster, S.W.1 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM X87 
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eu The Imperial Teb-cew ¢ (of Great Britain and Treland), Ltd. 
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LONDON COUNTY WESTMINSTER 


AND PARR’S BANK LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1836. 


: WALTER LEAF, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairmen : 
SIR MONTAGU TURNER, R. HUGH TENNANT, Esq. 








Chairman 





AUTHORISED CAPITAL- ~- £33,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL - - ~- 8,503,718 
RESERVE - - - - = 8,750,000 





(30th June 1919). 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts £308,395,000 











HEAD OFFICE; 41, LOTHBURY, E.C. 2, 


Joint General Managers: 
F. J. BARTHORPE, 


BELGIAN BRANCHES: 
ANTWERP - ” . - 41, Place de Meir. 
BRUSSELS - - - 114 & 116, Rue Royale. 

SPANISH BRANCHES: 
BARCELONA . . Paseo de Gracia 8 & 10, 
BILBAO - - Gran Via 9, 
MADRID iesatiilie del Conde rm Penalver, 21 & 23. 

AFFILIATED IN FRANCE: 
LONDON COUNTY & WESTMINSTER BANK (PARIS), LTD 
PARIS - - - 22, Place Vendéme. 
BORDEAUX - 22 and 24, Cours de I'Intendance. 
LYONS - - - 37, Rue de la Republique. 
MARSEILLES - . - - 34, Rue Paradis. 
NANTES - - - - 6, Rue La ayette. 

AFFILIATED IN IRELAND: 

ULSTER BANK LIMITED. 


All Cheques on the Ulster Bank will be collected 


for Customers of this Bank, free of Commission. 


The Bank is represented by Branches or Agents in all 
the Principal Cities and Towns of the United Kingdom 
and has Correspondents throughout the World. 


EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE DUTIES UNDERTAKEN. 
TOURS. 











J. C. ROBERTSON, W. H. INSKIP. 
FOREIGN BRANCH OFFICE : 82, CORNHILL, E.C. 3. 


EDUCATIONAL. 











AN ATTEMPT TO 
EDUCATE GIRLS FOR FREEDOM 


being made at ‘‘ Luckley,” Wokingham, 
Berks, by Bertha Drake and Irene Barratt 





AIMS OF THE SCHOOL. 


To develop, by means of seli-govern- 
ment, grounded on religious principle, 
and by careful physical and intellectual 
training, a well-balanced personality. 


To induce habits of thoughfiul and 
independent work, as well as cheerful co- 
operation with others. 


To foster individual gifts and powers, 


and to encourage their use in the service 
of the community. 











Full Particulars on applicalion to above. 




















THE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL 
TRAINING COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 


; Trustees: 

Sir George Newman, K.C.B., D.C.L. 

The Marchioness of Salisbury. 

The Rt. Hon. Christopher Addison, M.D., M.P. 

The Hon. Waldorf Astor, M.P. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Shaw of Dunfermline, LL.D. 

Principal: 
Miss Hilda Walton (Oxf., Fin. Hon. Sch, Eng 
Vice-Principal: 

Miss Alma Wikner (Royal Cent. Inst.’ 


. Lang and Lit.). 
of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 
The College Course is designed to train Students as Teachers of 


Gymnastics and Games, and to fit them, eventually, to become 
Organisers of Physical Training under Local Authorities. 








MALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS, 
Head Mistress— Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, Cambridge 
(Late Head Mistress of the Huddersiield High Schovi) 

The aim of the School is to develop the character, 
intellect, and healthy growth of the child for the good of 
the community ; to Fag self-expression by means of 
Literature, Acting, Music, Dancing, and Handicraft of every 
description : to increase resource and initiative by practical 
work such as Pe. and poultry-keeping. The 
girls will be prepa for the yy ap the Medical 

Profession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. 

Fees, inclusive of Eurythmics, Elocution, Dancing, 
Cookery, and all such subjects as should be part of every 
girl’s education, 180 guineas a year. 

Gerrard’s Cross is feet above sea-level, on pte soil, 
and is out of the air-raid area. The house is elightfully 
situated in its own grounds of 15 acres. 











~ PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS (Resume). 

OCTOBER 14th.—Florence, Venice, Rome, Naples, &c. 59 gna. 
NOVEMBER.—“ Garden of Allah.” Algeria, Tunisia 647 gns. 
Miss Bishop, F.R.G.S., 159, Auckland-road, S.E. 19. 


7 TYPEWRITING 


ed YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MBS., 


.¢tters, ete.— 
J. 











Examination Papers, 


TRIMNELL 8, Moira-terrace, Cardiff 





my PEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., Legal Work, &c., ty ped 
by educated woman; many years’ “experience. = Mis s 
Stallybrass, 100, Rushby Mead, Letchworth. 

















P _ The breadth of vision sk 
GENERAL SMUTS in the two peoniat nlc 
MESSAGES TO . pag gy oe dag males 
t desirable 1a ney snouic 
THE EMPIRE =.- - be widely read; they have, 
" Sesrtan alee sepetlnd 
20 pp. Crown = Pr. 2d. 
50 copies, 8/- ; oO. 15/- 250, 35/-; 1,000, £5 10 0 


pamphlet form. 
500, £3: 
ATHENZUM LITERATURE DEPT.. 10, "Adelphi Terr., W. C.2 2 








CO-EDUCATION TILL 14. 
THE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 

17, Finchley Road, N.W.8, 
OFFERS a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on NATURAL LINES. 
Open-air Classes, Eurythmics, Swedish Drill, Dancing, Music =n 
clation, Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, History of Art, Garde 
Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken who do some 
share of the service of the house. Vacancies for boys and for girls 
over 17. Special 
HOUSBWIFE RY counts = gre over 16 on ean everyday lines 

ipals The MIssas MANV 








APPOINTMENT VACANT. 


H BAD MISTRESS required in January 
School; must be Free Church woman, Wesleyan preferred; 
salary £200 ‘to £250, rising to £400 resident; 60 pupils, all boarders, 
ages 9 to 14.—Apply, Principal, Penrhos College, Colwyn Bay. 


MEETINGS. 





for new Junior 

















INSURANCE. 


DVICE WORTH HAVING on Assurance and Annuities can 
only be obtained from one unfettered by financial relations 





























W ith any Insurance Company. It — its cost time and again. Read 
‘Assurance sand Annuities,” post free from ‘ Scrutator,” 34, Eldon 
Chambers, ‘Fleet Street, E.C.4 
v A 
A PEACE RISK. 
Who is carrying your death Risk ? 
Is it your Family ? 
or 
a Lite Assurance Office ? 
WHY NOT LET THB PRUDENTIAL CARRY IT? 
c | id 














HEOSOPHICAL LECTURES at Mortimer Hall, 93, Morti- 

mer Street, W. (off Langham Place), on ‘The Life of Man,” 
commencing Sunday, September 2list, at 7 p.m. William Sutherland 
on “Birth and Re-birth.” Also Tuesdays, 8 p.m., commencing 
October 7th, and Thursdays, 8 p.m., commencing October 9th. 
Admission Free. 








FREE RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT, 
STEINWAY HALL, Lower Seymour St. (off Portman &q.) 
Sunday, 13th September. 1! a.m. 

G. P. GOOCH, M.A. 

“National Culture and World Citizenship.” 





MARYLEBONE LITERARY INSTITUTE, 
248, MARYLEBONE ROAD, N.W.1. 
TWENTY-FIVE LECTU RES on 
‘aesthetic: the Philosophy of the Beautiful,” 
by Mr. WALTER G. BOYS 














Every Tuesday at 7.30; commencing 23rd September, 1919 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


General Literature 


Mountain Pat! hs. By Mavurick MAETERLINCK. Dupleix and Clive. By Henry Dopwett, M.A. 
rransiated | \lexander Teixeira de Mattos. Crown Oxon., R. R. Hist. Soe., Curator of the Madras 
Rye 6s. net, Record Offices. Demy &vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


The Phantom Journal and Other Essays. By The Life and Letters of Lady Dorothy Nevill. 
gE. \ LUCAS Author of ‘“’Twixt Eagle and Edited by Her Son. With Ilustrations. Demy &vo. 
Dove Feap. 8vo. 6s. net. ‘ 18s. net. 


Essays on Art. By A. Crurron-Brock. Author The Greek Orators. By F. J. Dorsox, M.A., 
of “ Thoughts on the War.” Feap. 8vo. 5s. net frinity College, Cambridge, Professor of Greek in 
; eae the University of Bristol. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Substance of a Dream. By F. W. Barn. 
With a ae ge Feap. 4to. 7s. 6d. net. And Greek Tragedy. 


also Feap. 8y et, 














By Gitsert Norwoop, M.A., 
formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
: Professor of Greek in the Univers ity College. Cardiff. 
A Critic in Pall Ma IL By Oscar Wipe. Fecap- Demy 8vo. 12s, 6d. net. 
8vo. 6s. 6d. net Sporting Reminiscences. By Dorotnea Con- 
The Fairy Green. By Rose Fyremayn. Author YERS. Author of “Sandy Married.” Demy 8vo. 
of ‘‘ Fairies and Chimneys.” Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. Al 12s. 6d. net. 
. - é i By Gerrrupe Bacon. With 
By GrorGe E. Brown. W 1 About Flying. Paes 
A Book of R. L.S. y Grorge E. Brown ith 20 Illustrations. New and Revised Edition. Feap. 
8vo. 3s. net. (Sport Series.) 
Lawn Tennis. By A, E. Crawiry. With 8 
Illustrations. Feap. 8vo. 3s. net. (Sport Series.) 


2 Portraits and 6 other Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


7s. 6d. net. 

Maeterlinck’s Dogs. By GEORGETTE LEBLANC- 
MAETERLINCK. Translated by Alexander - : 3 
Teixeira de Mattos. With Illustrations. Crown South Sea Foam. Being the romantic adventures 
Svo. 6s. 6d. net of a modern Don Quixote of the South Seas. By 

The S let Lett By N H A. SAFRONI-MIDDLETON. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

ig = . DY NATHANIEL AWTHORNE, ° ° o.e 
With 31 Thue er sel in Colour by Hugh Thomson. On Alpine Heights and British Crags. : By 
Wide Royal 8vo. Ina box. 30s. net GEORGE D. ABRAHAM, Author of “‘The Com- 

; ae a m plete Mountaineer.’’ With 24 Illustrations. Demy 

Lustre Pottexm @By Lapy Evans, M.A. With 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Illustrations | Quarto. £1 5s. net. A Book of the Severn. By A. G. BRADLEY. 

Quoth the Raven. By E. V. L. and G. M.,, — rd — in Colour by R. H. Buxton. 
Author of ‘ Swollen-Headed William.’” With 60 I — oS a 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 1s. 3d. net. Taxation in the New State. By J. A. Hopson 


> Crown &8vo. 6s. net. 
How the War Came. By the Eart Loresury. js . " 
ov th : Map. Crown &vo. " %s. 6d. net. A Primer of National Finance. By Henry 


A SI Hi f the C Ww AF Hiees, C.B., LL.B. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

short History of the Great War. by A. Fr. 

POLLARD, ~ MA, Litt.D., Fellow of All” Souls’ The Mind of a Woman. By A. T. Scnoriexp, 
College, Oxford, Professor of English in the Univer M.D.. Vice-President. Victoria Institute. Feap. Gre. 
sity of Logdon. With 21 Maps. Crown 8vo. | 3s. net. = 
10s, 6d. net. The Valley of Vision. By A Sister of Mercy. 


A Sea Lawvéx’s Log. By Wituram Lana. Crown a a eee the Bishop of Edinburgh. Feap 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. Pegg thins : 
—— | Claude’s Second Book. By Mrs. Ketway- 
Poland and the Poles. By A. Bruce Boswett, BAMBER. With an Introduction by Ellis Thomas 
M.A. With Mlustra ons and Maps Demy 8vo. Powell, LL.B., D.Sc. With a Frontispiece and 
12s, 6d. net. Diagram. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Fiction 


Deadham Hard. By Lucas Mater. Author of The Golden Scorpion, By Sax Roumer, Author 


The en of Sir Richard Calmady.’’ Crown of “Dr. Fu Manchu.” Crown 8vo. 6s. net 








Ss ‘ 


Daeniaaiiene “Home from the Wars. By If All these Young Men, By Romer Wrrsoy. 
ANTHONY HOPE Author of “Phroso.” Crown Author of ‘“‘ Martin Schuler.’’ Crown 8vo. 7s, net. 
8vo. 6s. net. B ' > _ 

arry Leroy. By H. ©. Battey. Author of 

The L eopard and the Lily. By MARJORIF “The Gentleman Adventurer.’’ Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
BOWED wn vo. s. net. 

“The Lion’s Mouse.” By C. N. and A. M. The Querrils. By Sracy Aumonter, Author of 


: “ Olga Bardel.’? Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


WHInLIAMSON. Crown 8\o. 3s. 6d. net 


Up, the Rebels. By Grorce A. Brruincuam, Felix Morgaine. By JosrepHinr Pitcairn 
Author of ‘‘ Spanish Gold.” Crown 8vo. 7s. net. KNOWLES. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

The God’s Decide, By Ricuarp Bacor. Author Circuits, By Pamir Camporne. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
of “ Anthony Cuthbert.’’ Crown 8vo. 7s. net. er 

Tiranogus. By Dorortnga Conyers. Author of Tarzan and the Jewels of Opar. Py Enaar 


ied,’ ; 7 J 'GHS. Y 8 9 > 
“Sandy Married. Crown 8vo is. net Rick BurrovGHs. Crown 8vo, 6s, net. 


September. By Frank Swinnerton. Author of Jungle Tales of Tarzan. By Epear Ricr Bur- 
octurne,’’ ‘‘ Shops and Houses.”’ Crown 8vo. ROUGHS. Author of the ‘Tarzan’? Books. 
7s. net, Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
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